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THE SABBATH IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY REV. P. 


HEADLEY. 


PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, PARIS. 


THE history of the Sabbath is the 
history of Christianity, and therefore of 
Christian civilization in the world. Its 
observance as a day of religious instruc- 


tion and true worship has been insepa- 


rable from the maintenance of law and 
order in national life, purity and _refine- 
ment in social and domestic circles, and 
the deepening love of intelligent liberty 
among the people. 
The appointment of the sacred day in 
Paradise, the universal need and moral 
_significance of the institution, the teach- 
ings of revelation, and the annals of 


all past time, declare its perpetuity, and 
vital importance to mankind. 

This republic could not have been 
without the Puritans and the Puritan 
Sabbath. 

The decline in morals, and the in- 
crease of skepticism and crime, have 
kept pace with the popular disregard 
of the sanctity of the hallowed time. 

In our own country, the causes of a 
gradual and threatening desecration have 
been chiefly the influence of its repeated 
wars, foreign emigration from nations 
which had scarcely more than a nomi- 
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nal Sabbath, and rapid material growth, 
turning the thoughts of men from spirit- 
ual verities to the profits, pleasures, and 
power of commercial and agricultural 
progress. 

The history of France is replete with 
suggestive lessons upon this topic. The 
Sabbath has never been observed there 
beyond a partial cessation of business, 
and a more general resort for a brief 
portion of it to the places of public, and, 
so far as the majorities were concerned, 
a formal and ceremonial, worship. 

When the people became restive and 
rebellious under the despotic laws and 
exactions of its rulers, towards the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, its “lords 
in the domain of thought” declared re- 
ligion to be not only a worthless and de- 
grading superstition, but the curse of 
humanity and of the State. “ They rep- 
resented man but as a lamb, meek and 
innocent, seeking only to live harmlessly 

and happily in the outflowings of uni- 
versal benevolence and love. This lamb- 
like man needed no more religion than 
the butterfly or the robin. He was to 
live his joyous day, unrestrained by cus- 
toms or laws, or thoughts of the future ; 
and then was to pass away like the lily 
or the rose, having fulfilled his function. 
Death an eternal sleep was the corner- 
stone of their shallow and degrading 
philosophy. The advocates of this sen- 
timentalism were amazed when they 
found the masses, brutalized by igno- 
rance, and ages of oppression, and hav- 
ing been taught that there was no God 
before whom they were to stand in judg- 
ment, come forth into the arena of the 
nations, not as lambs, but as wolves, 
thirsting for blood, and reckless in dev- 
astation.” 

Among the inventions and monuments 
of lawless and unprincipled power in 
France, at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, was the Bastile, which stood at 
the eastern entrance of Paris, with its 
eight gloomy towers, and stone walls 
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nine feet thick, and a hundred feet high. 
It was both a fortress and a prison. 
Men of distinction were confined there 
in iron cages ; while loathsome dens and 
nameless tortures made it the horror 
and dread of the people, whose religious 
culture was that of a corrupt hierarchy 
with its lying flatteries of the great, and 
dissipating pleasures for the common 
people on the Sabbath. 

It was the middle of July, 1789, when 
the enraged populace, whose national 
assembly was in session at Versailles, 
determined to make an assault on the 
Bastile; ‘an idea,” writes Michelet, 
“by no means reasonable. It was an 
act of faith.’ We shall not attempt a 
description of the siege and fall of that 
massive and hoary stronghold of tyran- 
ny, whose ponderous key now hangs 
upon the wall of ‘the mansion at Mt. 
Vernon, —a present from Gen. La- 
fayette to George Washington. The 
Revolution swept onward, having no 
religious faith to guide it,and gathering 
strength alone from the passions of op- 
pressed and frenzied humanity. 

The guillotine, the invention of Dr. 
Guillotin, who said of it when urging its 
adoption, ‘‘ With my machine I can clip 
off your hand in the twinkling of an eye 
without your feeling it,” first dropped 
its glittering blade upon the neck of a 
revolutionary victim in March, 1792. 

A year later, all forms of religion, and 
modes of worship, were abolished. Ex- 
claimed one of the Jacobin apostles of 
liberty, “I have not left Paris since 
1789. It was then that I redoubled my 
zeal against the pretended sovereigns of 
earth and heaven. I boldly preached 
that there is no other God but Nature, 
and no other sovereign but the human 
race, —the people-god. - Religion 
is the only obstacle to human _happi- 
It is high time to destroy it.” 

The natural expression of this atheis- 
tic resolution in public legislation was 
the effort to sweep away all the land- 
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marks of Christianity, and make it a 
by-word among the people. The ex- 
cited masses were made to believe that 
the freedom of the young American re- 
public, which Lafayette had nobly 
defended, could live in France, in the 
embrace of scoffing infidelity. The next 
daring act in the national tragedy was 
the change of the calendar from the 
Gregorian to the Republican era, in the 
autumn of 1793, to obliterate the Sab- 
bath. 

The year was divided into ten months 
of thirty days each, and every tenth day 
was a day of rest; making the number 
one less than that of the old order of 
things during the same period. This 
arrangement left a surplus of five days, 
which were devoted to national /é/es in 
honor of Genius, Labor, Good Actions, 
Recompense, and Opinion. The decades 
of weeks took their names from the sea- 
sons. Then the Catholic religion was 
proscribed, and all divine worship out- 
lawed. * Burial-services were to be at- 
tended only by the friends of the dead, all 
sacred symbols removed from the cem- 
eteries, and the statue of Sleep alone 
allowed within their inclosures. Church- 
es were stripped of their treasures, and 
the forms of Christianity parodied by 
hallelujahs sung in procession, and other 
mockeries of its services. 

Notre Dame became the Temple of 
Reason, in which its first festival was 
celebrated Nov. 10, 1793. The hand- 
some wife of the printer Momoro was 
the Goddess of Worship. She was ar- 
rayed in white drapery, a mantle of sky- 
"blue floating from her shoulders, and 
the cap of Liberty crowning her dishev- 
eled hair. Seated upon an antique 
chair, surrounded with ivy, she was 
borne by four citizens; while young 
girls in white, with roses in their hands, 
were her attendants. Persons of dis- 
tinction followed, singing hymns. Dis- 
courses were delivered, and shouts rent 
the air. Exclaimed Chaumette, ‘ Le- 
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gislators! Fanaticism has given place 
to Reason. Her dim eye was not able 
to support the burst of light. To-day 
an immense concourse of people have 
gone to the Gothic arches, which for the 
first time have served as an echo to 
truth. There the French have celebrat- 
ed the only true worship, that of liberty, 
that of reason. There we have uttered 
our wishes for the success of the arms 
of the republic. There we have aban- 
doned inanimate idols for reason, for 
that animate image, the master-work of 
the nation.” As he uttered these words, 
Chaumette pointed to the living God- 
dess of Reason. The young and beau- 
tiful woman who personated her de- 
scended from her seat, and approached 
the president, who gave her a fraternal 
kiss amidst universal bravoes and shouts 
of “ Long live the republic! Long live 
reason! Down with fanaticism !” 

The waves of depravity had left no 
traces of the great break-water God had 
thrown before them, and now beat madly 
against all the protecting laws and in- 
stitutions of public and domestic life. 
A word or detected sigh of grief over 
a slaughtered friend condemned the 
mourner to the same fate. 

The prisons were crowded. Deso- 
doards puts the number of prisoners, 
Oct. 1, 1793, at 2,400; November, 
3,203; and December, at 11,400. The 
ax of the guillotine was unceasingly 
dripping with the blood of its victims, 
and required a sluice for the crimson: 
stream it fed. The melancholy proces- 
sions moved between ferocious guards 
with torches and drawn sabers, from 
prison-doors, to the carts which bore 
them to execution, in “* batches,” at first, 
of fifteen, then thirty ; and, at the time 
of Robespierre’s fall, preparation was 
made for the execution of a hundred 
and fifty. Proudhomme makes the fol- 
lowing frightful estimate of the slain: 
Nobles, 1,278 ; noble women, 750 ; wives 
of common citizens, 1,467; priests, 
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1,135; untitled men, 13,623; in all, 18,5 
603. Those who came to their death 
indirectly he computes to have been 
1,003,748. 

Such were the pastimes and fruits of 
atheism, whose grand achievement was 
the abolition of the Sabbath. It is not 
strange that Robespierre himself should 
declare, that, if there were no God, man 
would have to invent one. 
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The tenth day of the French calen- 
dar — which, after all, was the uncon- 
scious homage of Infidelity to Chris- 
tianity, by its recognition of the necessity 
in some form of the divine order of 
things — was devoted to the worship of 
reason, pleasure, and idleness, with no 
restrictions upon secular activity. Dr. 
Spring states that statistics showed a 
reduction in productive labor, an appre- 
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ciated material loss, which was one of 
the reasons of the brief continuance of 
the lawless innovation. Man could not 
change God’s unerring adaptation of 
the Sabbath repose to the need of a 
toiling, dependent race. 

Gilfillan, quoting from Douglas, 
“Truths of Religion,” writes, “ France 
is, perhaps, the only country that infi- 


dehty ever conquered to its views, and 
which, amid the reflected light of sixty 
centuries and the blaze of civilization, 
ventured on the tremendous experiment 
of proclaiming independence of heaven ;_ 


at one fell swoop abrogating the Sab- 


bath, abolishing worship, and abjuring 
the faith of immortality and of a God.. 
The results are well known, — the dis- 
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ruption of all social bonds, the opening 
of the flood-gates of immorality and 
crime, and an incalculable amount of 
misery, all tending to the sure and 
speedy ruin of the nation. Meanwhile 
the very mimicry of religion in their de- 
cades, in their goddess and temples of 
‘reason, in their orations and hymns in 
honor of their deities, was a tribute to 
the necessity of rest, instruction, and 
worship of some sort, the counterfeit 
confessing the felt need of the real; 
the new expedients, so grotesque and 
pitiful, while they betrayed man’s help- 


lessness without all religion, showing 
how shallow and idiotic his schemes are 
‘to contrive and provide a substitute. 
And the testimony in favor of religion 
received its full triumph when the 
forced return of a proud people to their 
ancient faith, such as it was, attested 
that the civilized no less than the bar- 
barous require a God, a religion, and a 
Sabbath ; and when, by the earliness of 
the return, it was demonstrated that the 
reins of government could not even for 
a brief space be intrusted to the hands 
of Atheism, without involving general 
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ruin, any more than Phaeton could for 
a day attempt to guide the steeds and 
chariot of the sun without setting the 
world on fire.” : 

The history of the French Revolution 
is too recent to admit either of a denial 
of its horrors, or that they were the le- 
gitimate harvest of atheistic ideas. 

Does anybody suppose it possible for 
such scenes to appearin the light of a 
Puritan Sabbath ? Could human blood 
thus fiow around the New-England 


schoolhouse and sanctuary, shed by the 
merciless riot of passions in the name 
of Liberty ? 

To prove an‘ illustrate the assertion, 
that France “owes its low domestic 
state, not to its soil, not to the mental 
or physical condition of the people, but 
to the want of a holy Sabbath and a 
pure Christianity,” Roussel describes 
a Protestant French village planted on 
the coast of Africa, and flourishing at 
the time of the French Revolution, re- 
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sembling more nearly an early New- 
England colony than any thing on the 
soil of France. There, under the very 
shadow of idolatry, the old family Bible 
lay on the table, around which morning 
and evening devotions were sacredly 
performed; pure morality and unbroken 
tranquillity reigned in the colony, whose 
efforts to bless the benighted race around 
it flung a hallowed radiance into the 
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darkness of heathenism. How unlike 
favored France, without its holy day of 
rest and primitive piety ! 

The Sabbath !—the Sabbath in the 
sanctuary and at home! —it is God’s 
hallowed pause in life’s hurried march ; | 
the breath of heaven coming down to 
earth’s‘electric, discordant air; the in- 
spiration of true liberty, and the hope 
of the world. 


“JESUS..SAITH: UNTO: HER, “MARY 1” 


BY M. L. M. 


THAT little name we love so well 

Was ne’er so sweet as when it fell 
On the still morning air 

For her who came with eager feet 

To the lone garden’s cool retreat, 
Thinking her Lord was there. 


But, lo! the stone was rolled away ; 

And, in the place where Jesus lay, 
Two angels clad in white. 

Her heart grew heavy then with fear: 

What though bright day was drawing near ? 
To her ’twas night. 


Her eyes with many tears were dim: 
She could not see the face of Him, 
Who, full of tenderness, 
Was gently saying, ‘‘ Why weepest thou?” 
With many hearts ’tis so e’en now, 
Whom Jesus waits to bless. 


Strange that she did not know the voice 

That oft had made her heart rejoice, 
Till, in more loving tone, 

One little word — her name — he said, 


“ Mary!” 


She quickly raised her head: 


The night was gone. 


Oh joy that Jesus knows dy name 
Each burdened soul that ever came 
In penitential grief, 
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“art 


Seeking forgiveness at his feet, 
Finding at once the pardon sweet 


That brings relief! 


It matters not or time or place: 

Where’er he sees a tear-stained face 
That fain would find its Lord, 

As then in tenderness, so now, 

“ My child,” the says, “why weepest thou ? 
Only delzeve my word.” 


Sad heart whose eyes with tears are dim, 
Remember, ¢iouw mayst look to him; 
For Mary’s Lord is thine: 
Though not on earth, he is the same 
Who says, “I’ve called thee by chy name,” 
For ever “thou art mine.” 4 


THE HAWAIIANS. —No. II. 


BY REV. J. D. STRONG. 


To form a correct opinion of the pres- 
ent condition of the Hawaiian nation, 
and of the character and results of mis- 

 sionary labor there, we must remember 
that human natureis the same the world 
over ; and under all governments, and in 
every clime, has the same weaknesses 
and tendencies, and is governed by 
substantially the same laws. We must 
consider, that, in becoming missionaries, 
men do not thereby become angels ; but, 
on the contrary, are even more, unfavor- 
ably situated for the cultivation of per- 
sonal virtues than other men. They 
are exposed to peculiar temptations ; are 
thrown back on their own resources for 
guidance and restraint; are not only 
above public sentiment, but have it to 
make in a new and strange set of circum- 
stances ; and, for this reason, often need 
the good sense and judgment of five 
persons to know how to carry them- 
selves always with propriety. None of 
us know how much we owe to the disci- 
_pline of civilized society for the com- 
plexion of our daily life. To expect, 
therefore, that the missionary among 


barbarous tribes will be a faultless mod- 
el of a perfect manhood, is as unreason- 
able as it is impossible to realize. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to cham- 
pion all the acts of all the missionaries 
in those islands. He knows very well 
that they are human, —some of them 
perhaps so human, that they ought never 
to have been sent on a mission any- 
where, much less to a people so pecu- 
liarly circumstanced as the Hawaiians. 
He grants, that, as individuals and as a 
mission, they have sometimes made mis- 
takes, and that all of them have not al- 
ways been governed in their intercourse 
with their white brethren by that “ char- 
ity”? which “ suffereth long and is kind.” 
Yet, after visiting nearly all of them in 
their homes, and carefully observing their 
character and work, he believes that 
most of them are noble, godly men; 
and that, although by no means perfect, 
they have as few failings, and are gov- 
erned by as good a spirit, to say the 
least, as those who have circulated ugly 
reports about them. 

To form a correct opinion of the re- 
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sults of their labors, too, we must con- 
sider how exceedingly difficult it is to 
revolutionize the maxims and habits of 
a people; that the arts and customs of civ- 
ilized life are the growth of ages rather 
than of single generations ; and that the 
first generation of that people, since they 
received the gospel, has scarcely yet 
passed off the stage of action. We must 
remember that national tastes and pecu- 
liarities are not necessarily sins, how- 
ever widely they may differ from our 
own; that to eat with chop-sticks or 


with fingers is no more wicked than to_ 


eat with a fork; and that sitting on a 
chairis no more moral or Christian than 
sitting on a mat. Guided by such 
candor and charity, even the superficial 
observer must see that a great change 
for the better has taken place in the 
character of the Hawaiians during the 
Jast forty-nine years. 

When the missionaries first landed 
among that people in 1820, their lan- 
guage had not been reduced to writing: 
none could read or write; and not onein 
a thousand of them, perhaps, had ever 
seen a printed page. So wonderful did 
the power of letters appear to them in 
their ignorance and simplicity, that a 
chip on which a message had been writ- 
ten was actually worshiped as a god 
because it “ could talk.” Now the lan- 
guage has been reduced to writing; the 
whole population have received a com- 
mon-school education; the proportion 
of those whe can mot read and write is 
even less than in New England; as well 
regulated a common-school system is es- 
tablished throughout the group as in 
Massachusetts ; all children of the prop- 
er age not only have access to the 
schools, but are required by law to at- 
tend ; all the common branches of edu- 
cation are taught in those schools that 
are taught in ours; institutions of a 
higher grade have also been established 
for the more advanced studies, such as 
algebra, geometry, navigation, surveying, 
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astronomy, philosophy, &c. ; a college, 
or something like it, in which hundreds 
of young men have been educated, is 
maintained by the government; female 
seminaries are in successful operation ; 
ten different newspapers, three of which 
are still flotirishing, have been published 
in the native language, going into every 
family, and being read with avidity by all 
the people; more than two hundred dif- 
ferent works, some by native authors, 
embracing over two hundred millions 
of pages of printed matter, have been 
circulated among the people ; most of 
the schools are taught by native teachers 
trained there on the ground ; and law- 
yers, judges, clergymen, authors, editors, 
and writers have been educated and 
fitted for those various callings. Such 
a change of an entire people as this in 
the matter of education, in the brief 
space of forty-nine years, is without a 
parallel in the history of the worid. 

In government, the change has been 
equally great. Originally there were 
but two classes of natives, — chiefs and 
slaves. The will of the former was the 
only law. They owned every thing, — 
all that grew on the soil, or swam in the 
sea, or was created by labor; and they 
could take the food, raiment, houses, 
wives, children, and lives of their de- 
pendants at will, and could levy taxes, 
exact tribute, demand labor, declare 
war, and seize whatever they desired, 
and no man dared to resist or complain. 
The government was feudal in charac- 
ter; the king being the owner of the 
whole kingdom, which he parceled out 
to the chiefs under him, and they again 
to their inferiors, who made still further 
subdivisions : so that, between the king 
and the common native, six or seven 
grades of landlords intervened, each of 
whom claimed a share of all products, 
and could demand and take such a por- 
tion as he pleased. No law regulated 
these exactions ; and the result was, that 
the laborer rarely received one-third of 
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the proceeds of his toil, and even that 
was uncertain and insecure. There 
were no courts of justice, and no chance 
for redress or appeal ; and the masses had 
no rights. 

The ¢adu system rendered this tyr- 
anny doubly oppressive. ‘It threw 
around the king and chiefs a ghastly 
sacredness, and made the people slaves 
in soul as in body. No common native 
could approach a chief without getting 
on his hands and knees, and crawling 
like a dog into the great man’s presence, 
and kissing his feet and his hands be- 
fore uttering a word. So numerous 
were the exactions of ¢aéuz, and so re- 
morseless the infliction of its penalties, 
that death every moment hovered over 
the head of every man. If a common 
native failed to prostrate himself when 
the bathing-water or apparel of the chief 
was carried by, or if he stood between 
him and the sun, or without permission 
crossed his threshold, or lay down on 
his mat, or put on his girdle, or entered 
his inclosure, or stood when his name 
was mentioned in song, or walked in the 
shadow of the royal house with paint 
or water, or a wréath on his head or a 
mantle on his body, or happened to stand 
over the chief’s head, it was death. The 
only security of the common native was 
to avoid the great man’s presence. So 
capricious was this tyranny, that if a per- 
son had a handsomer head of hair than 
his chief, or a more beautifully tattoed 
leg, those members were too often cut 
off as a sacrifice to envy, or as a penalty 
for daring to excel. 

Now the ¢abu system is abolished ; 
the people have been emancipated, are 
freeholders of the soil, as independent 
in their individual rights as the people 
of America, and governed by regular 
laws; have the elective franchise, and a 
voice in the councils of the nation. 
Their government is a limited, consti- 
tutional monarchy, modeled after the 
English, consisting of a king, premier, 
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privy council, house of nobles, and le- 
gislature elected by the people. A sys- 
tem of courts, — supreme, circuit, and 
district, —as regular and well adminis- 
tered as any in England or America, 
and in which the rights of every man are 
equally protected, has been established. 
Natives now feel that they are men, with 
the rights and dignity of manhood, and 
no longer dogs or slaves ; and by rapid 
strides are ascending to the higher grades 
of political life. Formerly no common 
native ever rose to any post of influence 
and authority, no matter what were his 
talents ; but now they are found in al- 
most every position in the land. And all 
this wonderful political revolution of an 
entire people has been peacefully and 
voluntarily, on the patt of the rulers, 
brought about in less than half a cen- 
tury; and there is no other instance 
like it in the history of the world. 

In general civilization, they are not, 
indeed, equal to Americans and Euro- 
peans; yet, even in this respect, their 
progress is commendable. Once the 
only dress worn by males was the wa/o, 
-——a strip of bark-cloth, three inches 
wide, passed between the legs, and then 
brought up and tied around the body, 
above the hips; and the faz, or wo- 
man’s dress, was almost as primitive and 
scanty, consisting only of a piece of 
the same kind of cloth, tied around the 
waist, and reaching half way to the 
knees. Now the nation, as a whole, is 
clothed, and generally in better, though 
perhaps fewer fabrics, and in more sim- 
ple style, than the people in many of the 
rural districts of America. Once all 
the common people lived in little huts 
scarcely fit for dog-kennels: now, al- 
though usually made of grass, their 
houses are larger and more comfortable, 
often constructed with doors and win- 
dows, and divided into apartments by 
curtains or partitions. To some extent, 
they use foreign furniture ; yet, in gen- 
eral, they sit and sleep on mats, and take 
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their food with fingers, as did the Jews 
in the time of Christ. Once they were 
given to excessive intoxication ; but for 
many years they have maintained a pro- 
hibitory liquor-law so far as natives are 
concerned, and even punish intoxication 
as a crime. Once they were quarrel- 
some, turbulent, and blood-thirsty : now 
‘no nation exists where kinder feelings, 
or better social order, or fewer crimes, 
ate found than there. In respect for 
one another’s rights, and in their man- 
ner of intercourse, in politeness, kind- 
ness, generosity, and hospitality, they 
are a model to any people. Among 
their chiefs, as fine specimens of ladies 
and gentlemen can be found as among 
us. And this new civilization, so recent- 
ly acquired, is not merely a surface-work, 
but has gone down deep into their 
hearts. A radical revolution has been 
wrought in their ideas and feelings, —a 
revolution which has gone down deep 
into their inmost life, and left a perma- 
nent impression on their character ; 
one which they carry with them, and 
make the rule of their life wherever they 
wander over the world. In the rough 
lawless mining-camps of California, they 
have often been known to take along 
with them the Bible, the Sabbath, the 
Church, and Christian principles, at a 
time when such things were commonly 
crucified there even by the sons of New 
England. 

Most of the reports about the failure 
of the mission among the Hawaiians 
are based on their immoralities ; but 
their improvement even in this respect, 
to the candid observer who is acquainted 
with their former ideas and customs, 
must seem wonderful. Originally, they 
were a nation of liars, skilled in all the 
arts of duplicity and hypocrisy, which 
were even ranked and taught as virtues. 
La Perause said of them, “The most 
daring rascals of Europe are less hypo- 
critical than these natives. All their 
caresses are false. Their physiognomy 
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does not express a single sentiment of 
truth. The object most to be suspected 
is he who has just received a present, or 
who appears to be most in earnest in 
rendering a thousand little services.” 
Stealing was as natural to them as eat- 
ing or breathing. Nothing was safe 
that could be secretly taken. Every 
chief had a professional thief in his train, 
whose business it was to purloin every 
article possible from hosts or guests. 
Nothing was more common than robbery 
andmurder. The art of lassooing a vic- 
tim, and of pouncing on him and break- 
ing every bone in his body at a bound, 
was practiced and even taught in schools 
established for that purpose. One of 
the judges of the Hawaiian supreme 
court was professional “ bone-breaker ” 
to Kamehameha I. Infanticide was so 
common that two-thirds of all the children 
born were supposed to have been mur- 
dered. Woman was as degraded as any 
brute, and, in the eyes of man, too vile 
even to cook his food. Marriage, in the 
proper sense of the word, was unknown 
among them; their physical passions 
burned as hot and lawless as the volcanic 
fires in their mountains; the sexes herd- 
ed together like beasts, and conducted 
with all the license of brute-life, brothers 
and sisters, fathers and daughters, and 
sons and mothers, cohabiting together ; 
vice was offered and accepted, and even 
required, by the laws of hospitality; and 
so debauched were the ideas and feel- 
ings of the people, that they had no 
word in their language to signify virtue 
or vice. 

Now they are as trustworthy as most 
people ; theft is very rare, and robbery 
entirely unknown. But two murders by 
natives have occurred on the islands for 
more than thirty years. Child-murder 
is now rarer there than in New Eng- 
land ; a marriage system has been es- 
tablished by law, and is publicly enforced 
on all, and faithfully observed, the writer 
believes, by large classes of the people. 


THE HAWAIIANS. 


Many vices and immoralities, it is true, 
are still common among them, and even 
in the churches: they are as yet greatly 
deficient, though not utterly devoid, as 
they once were, of that nice sense of 
modesty and virtue which the Latins 
called Judor. But, on the whole, they 
have advanced a long way, and are still 
rapidly going on, even in this respect, 
in the race of improvement. Their na- 
tional sin is immorality : ours is selfish- 
ness, and a hard, grasping meanness 
and dishonesty. Which is the great- 
erin the sight of Heaven? Who can 
tell? They can not yet see and feel as 
we doon this subject; and it is not to be 
expected that they should, after so brief 
a course in the path of virtue: yet in 
regard to some vices, especially those 
acquired from foreigners, like the use of 
tobacco, their conscience is more sensi- 
tive than ours. Yet, on the whole, they 
have made progress, and, all things con- 
sidered, wonderful progress, even in pu- 
rity and morality. 

But their religious advancement is the 
most remarkable. No people originally 
were ever more imbruted in that respect 
than they. ‘Their six principal deities, 
and hosts of lesser ones, were the per- 
sonifications of the worst passions that 
can infest a depraved heart, and were 
worshiped with the most abominable and 
revolting rites that could be invented. 
Lust and fear and murder formed a large 
part of their worship. Grim and _hide- 
ous idols were adored as visible em- 
blems of the Deity. Their superstition 
was so servile, that many actually died 
through fear of being prayed to death. 
Hundreds of human sacrifices annually 
smoked on their altars, or rotted before 
the wooden images. The death of a 
chief, or the proclamation of war, or any 
other important event, called for victims. 
On the dedication of a temple, the whole 
surface inclosed must be sanctified by 
covering it with human victims.. But 
their zabu system was more groveling 
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and oppressive, eventhough less revolt- 
ing, than human sacrifices. General 
tabu threw many arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal restraints around the lives of all; but 
special ¢abus, which were always at the 
will of the priests, were the most op- 
pressive. They lasted from one or two 
to thirty and even forty days; during 
which time, houses must be closed, dogs 
muzzled, fowls covered, lights extin- 
guished, and all movements and _ inter- 
course of the people with one another 
cease, on pain of death. A silence like 
that of the grave reigned everywhere; 
not even the chiefs were exempt; and 
if a dog whined, or a pig squealed, or 
a fowl ‘cackled or crowed, or a light 
or a fire was kindled, or a canoe moved 
along the shore, or a man and woman 
met, or the least noise was made, the 
penalty was death. It was ¢adw for 
man and wife to eat together, for a 
daughter to taste food from her father’s 
dish, and for woman generally to partake 
of the best articles. Z2dz-places were 
also proclaimed ; and there no common 
native ever dared to place his feet. The 
perplexity, tyranny, and degradation of 
such a system can be easily understood. 

Now all this is changed. The nation 
has become nominally Christian, and: is 
so civilized, that its representatives are 
received at the principal civilized courts 
of Europe and America. Nearly all the 
people are regularly in church on the 
Sabbath. Almost one-third of the en- 
tire population of the group are mem- 
bers of the Protestant Church. Prayer- 
meetings are fully attended; one having 
been held daily at dawn in every hamlet 
of the group for many years. Family 
worship is observed generally by all, whe- 
ther members of the church or not. As 
much zeal and generosity in building 
churches and supporting ministers is 
shown by them as by us; and in Chris- 
tian love, and fervor of devotion, and 
self-sacrifice in the cause of Christ, they 
are a model to any people. I have 
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never, in any part of the world, felt more 
edified in spirit, and nearer heaven, than 
when listening to their fervid prayers 
and exhortations. Besides, a native 
ministry has been trained up among 
them. There are already nine ordained 
and licensed native clergymen on the 
Island of Oahu, seven in the district of 
Hilo, or Hawaii, and many others in all 
the islands. The native churches are 
also sending missionaries to the other 
islands of the ocean, and are exerting a 
wide-spread influence among the Poly- 
nesian races. The first successful mis- 
sion to the Marquesas Islands was es- 
tablished by them after three other mis- 
sionary societies in Europe and America 
had made the attempt and failed. 

An instance fell under the writer’s 
observation while in Waiohinu, on Ha- 
waii, which illustrates what the mission 
has done for that people as individuals 
and as a race. I had spoken to the 
crowded congregation in the great stone 
church, telling them how I had watched 
their progress in Christian civilization 
for many years at a distance, and how 
glad I now felt to stand among them, 
and see with my own eyes their im- 
provement ; when, at the close of the 
service, an old man, in stature almost a 
giant, but with bowed form, shrunken 
muscles, wrinkled skin, closed eyes, and 
head as white as bleached linen, arose 
in the lower end of the room, and ina 
cracked and feeble voice asked permis- 
sion to say a word to the oole, or for- 
eigner. He said he was blind, and could 
not see him with his eyes: but he could 
see him with his heart, forall true Chris- 
tians could see one another with their 
hearts ; and he wanted to give him an 
“ aloha” to take back to America. He 
said that the Aoole, and even the young 
Hawaiians around him, could not know 
how great the change was among them, 
for much of it occurred before they were 
born ; but he was a full-grown man on 
the arrival of the missionaries, and had 
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seen and felt it all. And then, as he 
went on to describe these changes that 
I have indicated, and the almost mirac- 
ulous way in which God had led them 
as a people out of the wilderness of sin 
into the “ green pastures beside the still 
waters,” his frame straightened up, and 
his cracked and feeble voice rounded 
out, and rang through the church like a 
trumpet, as if his old bones were on 
fire with the fervor of youth, and his soul 
stirred with the zeal and enthusiasm of 
a hero. 

Now, the character itself of that old 
man was a living witness of what the 
mission has accomplished. In his early 
life, he had been one of the most daring 
and bloodthirsty of Hawaiian warriors. 
He knew no pity. He loved cruelty. 
He reveled in deeds of blood. He was 
the terror of all the region where he 
lived. Mothers even used his name to 
scare their crying children into silence. 
He had been a tiger among his race. 
He told me that he had slain more than 
thirty men with his own hands; and 
that he and his wife in their heathen 
years had murdered all their children, 
and he was now childless in his old age. 
But he was one of the first to hear and 
accept the teachings of the missionary ; 
and, when I saw him, he was as meek, 
patient, loving, and humble a Christian 
as I ever met. So wonderful was the 
change in him, that his neighbors and 
brethren refused to address him by his 
Hawaiian name, and, for more than thirty 
years, had called him Simeon. One such 
case is enough to show what the Bible 
and the missionary have done for that 
people: yet this is but a single case; 
and hundreds, if not thousands, of oth- 
ers, as real, if not equally wonderful, can 
be counted up throughout the group. To 
me, the revolution which has taken place 
in Hawaiian character during the last 
forty-nine years seems almost miracu- 
lous.. I know of nothing like it in the 
previous: history of the world. 


THE STORY OF THE SHUNAMITE WOMAN. 


True, the people are not yet perfect. 
Much evil still remains to be eradicated 
from their hearts and lives. Many of 
their national peculiarities cling to them, 
and doubtless will for years to come. 
Some of the most commendable virtues 
are yet but slightly in practice among 
them; many loathsome vices still haunt 
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their hearts; they are often weak and 
frail, and run into temptation with the 
levity of children; and yet, when we 
take a reasonable view of human nature 
and of the work to be done, we can not 
fail to feel astonished rather than disap- 
pointed at the results which in so brief 
a time have been attained. 


SHUNAMITE WOMAN. 


BY ISABELLA M‘FARLANE. 


WHILE the Scriptures give in minute 
detail the histories of Abraham, of Ja- 
cob, of Ruth, of David, and many oth- 
ers, there are some which they merely 
touch ; sketching with a few graphic 
words some notable trait in their char- 
acter, or some striking event in their 
lives. 

Of such is Jabez, who was so marked 
a personage in his day and generation, 
that the sacred historian pauses in the 
dry record of the genealogy of Judah 
to tell us that “ Jabez was more honora- 
ble than his brethren,” and to register 
his remarkable prayer, with the encour- 
aging addition, that “God granted him 
that which he requested.” Only two 
verses (1 Chron. iv. 9, 10) are accorded 
to this man; yet he stands out before 
us with a startling reality, as the pray- 
ing man of those remote ages, whose 
‘petitions, offered in faith, were accepted 
by the same prayer-hearing God whose 
love invites us now. 

Of such, also, is Obadiah, the gov- 
ernor of Ahab’s house, whose record, 
though almost as brief, was equally 
honorable as that of a man who “ feared 
the Lord greatly,” and was not afraid, 
even at the risk of his life, to show his 
faith by his works (1 Kings xviii. 3-16). 

Of such is Araunah the Jebusite, that 
noble agriculturist (2 Sam. xxiv. 20-23), 
who with princely generosity offered to 
David not only his threshing-floor on 
which to rear an altar to the Lord, but 


his oxen for the burnt-sacrifice, and the 
threshing-instruments and other instru- 
ments of the oxen for wood. “ All 
these things did Araunah, as a king, 
give unto the king ;”? an example which 
the tight-fisted farmer, who gives grudg- 
ingly to the support of the gospel or 
the cause of missions, would do well to 
study. 

Of such, also, is the Shunamite wo- 
man, whose name is not even given, but 
whose touching story is related ina part 
of the fourth chapter of 2 Kings. 

The prophet Elisha, at first an at- 
tendant or follower of Elijah, had suc- 
ceeded him in his prophetical office, 
and, in his wanderings throughout the 
land of Israel, came to Shunem, a city 
in the inheritance of Issachar, not far 
from the once-populous Jezreel. Here 
a “great woman” of the place “con- 
strained him” to enter her house and 
partake of her hospitality. 

Shunem was noted as the birthplace 
of another Hebrew woman, — Abishag, 
the fair damsel who ministered to King 
David in his old age, and was afterwards 
the cause of a deadly quarrel between 
Solomon and his brother Adonijah, re- 
sulting in the death of the latter. It 
was also notable as the place where the 
Philistines encamped before the fatal 
battle of Gilboa, in which Saul and his 
three sons were slain. 

The epithet “great,” applied to the 
Shunamite woman, implies 4hat she 
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and her husband were possessed of 
great wealth and influence. The plains 
of Issachar. were remarkable for their 
unbounded fertility, and could not fail to 
enrich their possessors. They were 
probably the leading people of the 
place: and the wife seems to have been 
the most active and energetic of the 
two; perhaps because she was much 
younger than her husband, perhaps 
from natural superiority of mind. But 
nothing could exceed the love, confi- 
dence, and esteem with which her hus- 
band regarded her, or the readiness 
with which he followed her advice or 
acceded to her wishes. 

Not content with entertaining the pro- 
phet, “as oft as he passed by,” with the 
best her house afforded, this pious and 
benevolent woman proposed to her hus- 
band to make a little chamber, furnished 
according to the simple manners of the 
time, in which the prophet could repose ; 
probably with a view to greater privacy 
and comfort than he could otherwise 
enjoy. “Let us,” said she, “make a 
little chamber, I pray thee, in the wall ; 
and let us set for him there a bed, and 
a table, and a stool, and a candlestick ; 
and it shall be, when he cometh to us, 
that he shall turn in thither.” 

It was done as she had said. So 
pleased was Elisha with her kind care 
and attention, that he sent for her into 
his presence, and asked her what he 
could do for her in return. 

“Wouldst thou,” said he, “be spoken 
for to the king, or to the captain of the 
host ?” 

This was probably said to try her; or 
perhaps he intended, through his influ- 
ence with King Jehoram, to obtain for 
her some new honor or emolument. 

Mark the beautiful simplicity, the 
sweet, placid contentment, of her an- 
swer: — ¢ 

“ ] dwell among mine own people.” 

No desire had she for court prefer- 
ment, no Wish to step beyond the sphere 
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in which God had placed her. To care 
for her household, to attend to her hus- 
band’s interests, to minister to her “ own 
people,” and to serve God in the posi- 
tion in which he had -seen fit to place 
her, — this was enough for her. Truly 
“godliness with contentment is great 
gain.” 

There are many Christians, who, like 
the Shunamite woman, ‘“ dwell among 
their own people.” Théy are never 
found in prominent positions: they do 
not care to be presidents of Dorcas so- 
cieties, or to have their names blazoned 
in the newspapers as doers of great 
good. But they do good, nevertheless, 
in their own quiet, unobtrusive way ; 
and the Master knows their names, and 
will reckon them up “in that day when 
he makes up his jewels.” 

But was this woman perfectly con- 
tented? Had she no wish ungratified ? 
Did no secret desire lurk in her heart 
for something which Providence had 
withheld from her? Was her happi- 
ness so complete as to have no draw- 
back whatever? Alas ! no: one sorrow 
—the greatest that could befall a Jewish 
woman —had fallen to her lot. She 
had no children. 

But she did not rebel against her fate 
like Rachel, or grieve inordinately over 
it- like Hannah. In sweet submission, 
she accepted it; and so unobtrusive was 


she, that it was only through his servant . 


Gehazi that Elisha learned the state of 
the case. 

Knowing, then, that there was one 
gift which she would gladly accept, the 
prophet, desirous of relieving his heart 
of its debt of gratitude, called her to 
him again, and predicted to her the birth 
of a son. 

With characteristic humility, she was 
afraid to believe that such joy could be 
in store for her, and exclaimed, “ Nay, 
my lord, thou man of God, do not lie 
unto thine handmaid.” 

But God gave her a son according to 
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the words of the prophet, who doubt- 
less spoke by inspiration when he ut- 
tered the promise. 

A few years passed away, and the 
child had grown finely. During that 
time, the man of God probably visited 
her house frequently, and witnessed with 
pleasure the sweet maternal joys he had 
been the means of procuring. We may 
readily suppose, that, in the hands of 
such a woman, the boy was trained up 
in the way that he should go; and, as 
she watched her precious child develop- 
ing in mind and body, we may imagine 
what fond hopes clustered around him, 
what happy thoughts and tender yearn- 
ings rested on him, what bright antici- 
pations of his future career filled her 
loving and pious heart. 

But alas for human joys! A heavy 
stroke fell suddenly on this happy house- 
hold. 

One morning in harvest-time, when 
the fertile plain of Shunem was all gold- 
en with the ripening grain, the boy went 
out to the field, where his father was 
superintending the labors of the reapers. 
There he gathered flowers, or played 
among the sheaves ; but, in the midst 
of his childish sports,a sudden sickness 
seized him. He ran to his father, ex- 
claiming, “‘ My head, my head!” 

With a perfect reliance on the supe- 
rior sense and maternal love of his wife, 
the old man said at once toa lad, “ Car- 
ry him to his mother.” 

With what anguish did the fond moth- 
er receive the suffering child, who had 
left her in apparent health a short time 
before! In vain were all her tender care 
and efforts for his relief; in vain her 
agonizing prayers and tears. ‘He sat 
on her knees till noon, and then died.” 

The darling of the household was 
gone. The child so unexpectedly sent 
had been recalled by Him who gave it. 
Did she sit down, and bemoan and be- 
wail him? No: without a tear, with- 
out a word, ‘“‘she went up and laid him 
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on the bed of the man of God, and shut 
the door upon him, and went out.” 

Then she sent to her husband, and 
requested that a servant might be sent 
her, and one of the asses saddled, that 
she might hasten to the man of God, 
Elisha, who dwelt at that time on Mount 
Carmel, where was an ancient altar of 
the Lord, repaired by Elijah for the 
memorable sacrifice recorded in 1 Kings 
xviii., and used subsequently for the pur- 
poses of ordinary worship. Surprised 
at the request, her husband asked, 
“Wherefore wilt thou go to him to- 
day? Itis neither new-moon nor Sab- 
bath,’ —the time at which it was cus- 
tomary for the Israelites to assemble to 
worship God, and receive the instruc- 
tions of the prophets. 

Not even to her husband could she 
speak the unutterable thoughts that 
filled her heart ; not even to him could 
she breathe the wild, passionate hope 
that sustained her in her affliction. So 
she simply answered him, “It shall be 
well.” 

And her husband, placing as he did 
implicit confidence inher, questioned her 
no further. 

Turning her steps north-westward, 
and urging her servant to speed, she 
soon reached Mount Carmel, whose 
rocky sides and forest-crowned top 
overlooked the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean, and at whose base flowed 
the Brook Kishon, whose current once 
ran red with the blood of the four hun- 
dred prophets of Baal slain by Elijah. 
Did she think of this exploit in the his- 
tory of Elijah? or did her thoughts 
dwell rather on another event in his 
ministry, in which a mother, bereaved 
like herself, received from him her dead 
son restored to life ? 

As she approached his retreat, the 
prophet espied her afar off, and sent his 
servant Gehazi to inquire of her welfare. 
Meeting her, he asked, according to his 
master’s direction, — 
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“Ts it well with thee? Is it well with 
thy husband? Is it well with the 
child ?” 

And she answered, “ It is well.” 

Yes, it was well; well with herself and 
her husband, for they were in the hands 
of God, who doth not willingly afflict 
nor grieve the children of men; well 
with the child, for he had only taken 
that which was his own, and recalled 
her little lamb to his heavenly fold. 

There is nothing more touching in the 
written history of human life than this 
answer of the woman of Shunem, “ It is 
well.” 

Still pressing on, she reached the 
prophet’s presence. Up to this time, 
the bereaved mother had remained per- 
fectly calm ;~but now, in a burst of pas- 
sionate sorrow, she flung herself at the 
feet of the man of God, clung to his 
knees, and with tears and earnest en- 
treaties besought himtohelpher. For, 
resigned though she was to the will of 
God, her heart still clung wildly to the 
hope, that he, whose prayers had pro- 
cured her the blessing of a son, might 
yet have power with God to help her. 

Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, would have 
thrust her rudely away: but the com- 
passionate prophet said, “ Let her alone; 
for her soul is vexed within her; and 
the Lord hath hid it from me, and hath 
not told me.” 

But he did not long remain in igno- 
rance of the cause of her sorrow: for 
the agonized words burst forth, “ Did I 
desire a son of mylord? Did I not say, 
Do not deceive me?” As if she would 
remind him that the gift he had, un- 
asked, conferred, was but a mockery, 
-unless he now exerted his power to re- 
store it. 

It is impossible for us in these days 
to estimate the profound veneration in 
which the inspired prophets were held 
by the pious people of their times. 
As the mouth-pieces of God, they were 
regarded as sacred beings, and the most 
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implicit faith reposed in the efficacy of 
their prayers. Even the wicked Jero- 
boam, when the hand with which he 
would have struck the man of God was 
suddenly withered, was brought to say, 
“ Entreat now the face of the Lord thy 
God, and pray for me, that my hand may 
be restored me again.” 

Happy are we, who, in the light of 
a fuller revelation, have no need to seek 
the intervention of, men of like passions 
with ourselves, but can come boldly to 
Him, our Mediator, the Word who was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, and 
who ever liveth to make intercession for 
us. 

But to return. The prophet was 
moved by the woman’s entreaties, and 
complied with her desires so far as to 
send his servant to lay his staff on the 
face of the child. But this cold and 
doubtful procedure could not satisfy the 
mother of the child. With the most 
solemn adjuration known to the Hebrews, 
she said, — 

“ As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul 
liveth, I will not leave thee.” 

Then Elisha arose, and followed her 
to her home. 

It is difficult to discover what was his 
object in sending his servant on his 
mission: probably it was done to try 
the woman’s faith. But the result was 
as might have been expected. ‘And 
Gehazi passed on before them, and laid 
the staff on the face of the child; but 
there was neither voice nor hearing. 
Wherefore he went again to meet him, 
and told him, saying, The child is not 
awaked.” 

Without reply, Elisha passed into the 
house, and into the chamber where the 
dead child lay ; and then occurred, for 
the second time in the history of the 
Church, a most wonderful manifestation 
of the goodness of God in the restora- 
tion of the dead to life in answer to 
“the effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man.” 


THE WIDOW AND THE. PRIEST. 


“ And when Elisha was come into the 
house, behold ! the child was dead, and 
laid upon his bed. 

“And he went up and lay upon the 
child, and put his mouth upon his 
mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, and 
his hands upon his hands; and he 
stretched himself upon the child, and 
the flesh of the child waxed warm. 

“Then he returned, and walked in 


the house to and fro, and went up, and’ 


stretched himself upon him; and the 
child sneezed seven times, and the 
child opened his eyes.” 
The means resorted to for the restora- 
tion of the child were much the same as 
those employed by Elijah on a similar 
occasion (I Kings xvii. 17-23) ; in both 
cases, it being apparent that the proph- 
ets were but instruments in the hands 
of a higher Power. How different the 
authoritative tones of the Son of God, 
‘** Lazarus, come forth!” “ Maid, arise!” 
with the immediate result: ‘“ And he 
that was dead arose ;” “ And her spirit 
came again, and she arose straightway.” 
But little remains to be told. As soon 
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as the boy was restored to life, Elisha 
called the mother, and said to her, in 
simple and impressive tones, — 

“Take up thy son.” 

The woman fell at his feet in a trans- 
port of gratitude, and bowed herself to 
the ground; then, taking up her child, 
she went out from the prophet’s pres- 
ence with a burden of joy on her heart 
too great for utterance. 

Such is the story of the Shunamite ’ 
woman. We have another glimpse of 
her in a subsequent chapter ; but it adds 
little to the interest with which we re- 
gard her, except that it confirms the 
truth of the tale we have been studying 
as she presents herself before us again, 
with her dead-alive son by her side 
(2 Kings viii. 1-6). Beautiful in her 
wifely dignity, in her motherly tender- 
ness, in her benevolence, humility, and 
faith, she lives in the sacred page, not 
more remarkable for the special bless- 
ings accorded her than as wearing “ the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which is, in the sight of God, of great 
price.” 


THE WIDOW AND ‘THE PRIEST. 


FROM ‘‘GOOD WORDS.” 


OUTSIDE our village, up within a croft, 

Sheltered from all the winds except the soft 

Sweet clover-breath that comes out of the west, 

There lived a widow in a lonely nest, — 

A clay-built cottage in against a bank, 

Choked up with brambles, docks, and nettles rank: 

Before the door a small potato-bed ; 

A bush or two of roses, white and red; 

Some herbs we used to know in days of old, 

As rue and thyme and balm and marigold; 

And one tall willow, in whose wiry top 

A pair of pyots came to jibe and hop: 

A sleepy place, but for the little stream 

That prattled through the croft, and broke its dream. 
For thirty years of lonely widowhood, 

She strove to make ends meet as best she could: 
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Her chief support one small milk-cow, that housed 
Within a little byre at night, and browsed 

All day among the whins, or took a turn 

About the herby borders of the burn ; 

And, if she straggled from the widow’s ken, 

A gentle calling brought her back again. 

And duly, as the milking-time came round, ' 
The little beast would at the door be found, 
Crooming of well-filled udders. Little need 

The widow had for watching; and indeed 

Long hours within the willow shade would sit, 
Or on some hillock in the sun, and knit 

The coarse gray woolen stockings, which she sold 
About the village when the days grew cold. 

This, with her scanty butter, milk, and cheese, 
Made up her little stock in trade; and these 
Found ready market: for ’twas thought and said, 
The natural herbs whereon her cow was fed 
Gave to the milk rare virtues, and, in turn, 

The products of her chizzard and her churn. 

Thus did she by her merchandise provide 
The livelihood that never is denied 
To honest, careful labor; and could give 
A portion to the priest, as well as live. 

But here it was her brooding trouble lay ; 

For left alone all through the thoughtful day, 
With priestly terrors rankling in her brain, 

And penal fears and everlasting pain, 

She conjured up a load of outward sin 

Far more than one might carry, and within 

A poor, weak, helpless soul. “Alas!” cried she, 
“The holy Jesus never comes to me 

To loose me from this burden of my cares; 

Nor will, save through a world of costly prayers : 
And what can my small pittance do to bring 

A poor old woman to her Lord and King?” 

While thus she mourned, one day her priest, as oft 
It was his wont to do, came up the croft. 

“O reverend father! heaven’s own peace and grace 
Thou bearest with thee, shining in thy face: 
Grant only that their sunshine fall on me, 

And make me strong, yet thou no weaker be.” 

“Good woman, I have prayed for thee; and sure 
Such loud and fervid prayers for one so poor 
Never went up before. Peter and Paul, 

The powerfulest among the older saints, and all 
The weightiest of the new, have been implored ~ 
That thou to Christian comfort be restored.” 
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“ Ah, woe is me! so many holy saints 
To strengthen me, and yet my poor heart faints 
Beneath its load. Good father, what beside 
Is in thy power? Can nothing else be tried ?” 

“No, nothing else: I have already given 
Thy money’s worth in daily prayers to heaven; 
And out of charity some aves more, 
For which I ask no pay.” 

“ And yet no door 
Will open! Like a beggar I must wait, 
Pleading with all my rags outside the gate! 
Will no good saint take pity? Would a prayer 
To God’s own mother Mary ” — 
“Woman, forbear ! 

Think’st thou a person of thy mean estate 
Need look for what we grant but to the great? 
No, no. ’Tis true the Virgin is alone, 
Of all heaven’s holy hierarchy, the one 
Through whom an intercession could not fail ; 
But what can thy small worldly means avail?” 

“ Ah! reverend father, in good Mary’s sight 
Perhaps my little, like the widow’s mite, 
Would find much favor: try, good father, try ; 
And, if great faith be needed, that have I.” 

“ Great faith is needed; but the price is much 
Above thy means, the intercession such 
As only wealth indulges in. Yet thou, 
I just bethink me, hast a good milk-cow ; 
And what are wordly goods to sins forgiven, 
A cleanséd heart, a place secured in heaven? 
What profits it a man to gain the whole 
Of earth, if, gaining that, he lose his soul? 
And, earth possessing, it were well he gave 
All up, if thereby he his soul could save.” 


Some while the widow sat without a word, 
Although her breast with much unrest was stirred, 
Brooding with downcast eyes and thoughtful brow 
Between her soul’s salvation and her cow. 

And when she spoke ’twas with a sigh : — 

“ Alas ! 
We know not what a day may bring to pass: 
What need we set our hearts on worldly gear, 
And death, that severs us and it, so near, 
So ever near, that any footslip may 
From all our clinging hoards snatch us away? 
And then to die as unprepared as now! 
O reverend father! thou shalt have my cow. ~ 
But pray for me to Mary, mother in heaven, 
On bended knees, till I am wholly shriven.” 
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It was agreed that he should pray and pray, 
And keep the courts of heaven, both night and day, 
For one whole week, with supplications plied, — 
Enough to purify a soul, though dyed 
As black as Sin itself, — far more than lift 
Her burthen off, and give her peaceful shrift. 

All that was needed on both sides was this, — 
Unbounded faith on hers, fervor on his ; 

And for the rest, the cow might nibble there 
About the croft until the Lammas fair, 

A fortnight hence, when he would have her sold. 

Meanwhile the widow’s grief grew maniiold. 

If all those holy saints and all those prayers 
Have failed to rid her of her sinful cares, 

How great must these now be! —so greatly more 
Than ever she had dreamt they were before, 
That even the Virgin’s interceding word 

Unto the bar of heaven may rise unheard ! 

And to her crowding sorrows she has now 

To add the speedy parting with her cow: — 

“Alas, alas! the world has never seen 
Such friends, poor Crum, as thou and I have been. 
And must we part at last, and must we part, 

To save my soul? Ay, ay; but break my heart!” 

Then would she hang upon its neck, or gaze 
Into its eyes, until she thought a haze 
Rose from their deeps, and gathered in a tear; 
And, as the day grew nearer and more near 
When they must part, her fondness for the beast, 
Her fondness and her kindness, still increased. 
She moved beside it both by burn and brake, 
And sadly shared with it her oaten cake. 

Now, when the week of prayers was at an end, 
Up through the croft the priest was seen to wend; 
And, coming on the widow and her cow, 
“Woman,” said he, “how is it with thee now?” 

“No better, reverend father, none, but worse ; 
And all my life seems blackened with some curse 
That even Holy Church has not the power, ° 
I fear, to charm away, or priest to scour. 

O reverend father! hast thou prayed thy best?” 

“Good woman, I perceive thy great unrest 
Arises from a want of faith as great. 

For one whole week I’ve prayed, early and late, 
For thee, and thee alone; and am assured 

Thy soul’s salvation is right well secured. 
Believe it, just believe it is, and, lo! 

That very instant thou wilt find it so. 

This want of faith, my woman, is thy hell: 

Yes, think all well with thee, and all is well.” 
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And, ere she well knew what to think or say, 
He turned upon his heel, and went away: 
While in a trance of curious, mute surprise, 
Up through the croft she tracked him with her eyes, 
Beyond the knolls, till through the upland gap 
His long, black, breezy skirts were seen to flap ; 
And then she sank into her own sad breast, 
As to the last extremity distressed, 
All outward trust cut off, the last hope gone, 
Her sole reliance in herself alone. 
_And long she brooded over her despair: 
“If I have but to think this week of prayer 
Has brought me peace from heaven, why may I not 
Myself raise comfort by the power of thought? 
My thinking or his praying, — which, ay, which, 
It matters not. If I could think me rich, 
Believe myself a duchess or a queen, 
I should not feel that I am poor and mean. 
If I can think away my sins, what need 
Of priest or holy church to intercede?” 

But, while she reasoned thus, the priest’s man came 
With quick official strides. Said he, “‘ Old dame, 
I’m come to fetch the cow.” She locked him nay: 
“Go back to him that sent thee, man, and say, 
He’s got the cow: if not, be his the blame. 

Tell him to think he has: it’s all the same!” 

And there was stich commanding in her look, 
As plainly told the man that she could brook 
No parley with him: so he turned, and left. 

Alone again, she felt as one bereft 

Of outward help or hope, and doubted whether 

-?Twere wise to break with priest and church together. 
“For, though they failed to rid me of my grief, 

The thought that yet they would gave some relief, 
But, now I’ve cast them off, I see their worth, 

And feel the desolation of this earth.” 

Her eyes fell on the damp earth where she stood; 
And there a daisy in sweet solitude 
Was meekly folding to the setting sun, 

And all around it not another one. 

It’s loneliness so touched her heart, that she 
Let go her sorrow, and on bended knee 
Gazed deep into the being of the flower, 
And seemed its sweet existence to devour. 

“Dear God, dear God, what need have I to doubt 
Thy far-descending care, which leaves not out 
Even this lowly daisy? Dear, dear, look! 

Within its leaves a spray-drop from the brook 
Gleams like a star: thy sun that rules the day 
E’en stoops to glorify a drop of spray! 
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Oh! nothing is too lowly for thy light, 
Nor any soul unworthy in thy sight. 
If this poor daisy, looking to the sky, 
Is dowered with such radiance, may not I, 
By looking unto thee, O God! receive 
The Spirit at whose touch all troubles leave? 
When thou thyself didst walk this earth, God-Christ, 
’Twas not the rich man, not the learned priest, 
That got thy benedictions, but the poor; 
Yea, even those that begged from door to door: 
And orphans, widows, all that were distressed, 
If they but kneeled unto thee, and confessed 
Their sins as I do now, they rose up pure, — 
Lord of the lowly, thou, Friend of the poor!” 
While thus she kneeled, she seemed to look right through 
This frame of earth that hides from mortal view 
The real world behind; and, when she came 
Back to her common self, the glori-flame 
In which departed spirits, as ’tis said, 
And all angelic beings, are arrayed, - 
Came flickering with her, as if she had been 
Within the unseen world behind the seen. 
She rose with such meek majesty and grace, 
As though she had seen Jesus face to face, 
And softly to her dumb companion talked, 
Patting its neck, as side by side they walked 
Along the croft unto their clay-built home, 
Where never more the priest was known to come. 


“SAMSON’S FOXES. 


FROM “BIBLE ANIMALS,” BY REV. J. G. WOOD. 


By far the most important pas- 
sage in which the fox is mentioned is 
that wherein is recorded the grotesque 
vengeance of Samson upon the Philis- 
tines: “And Samson went and caught 
three hundred foxes, and took fire- 
brands, and turned tail to tail, and puta 
firebrand in the midst between two tails; 
and, when he had set the brands on fire, 
he let them go into the standing corn of 
the Philistines, and burnt up both the 
shocks and also the standing corn with 
the vineyards and olives.” — Judges xv. 
4,5. Now, as this is one of the pas- 
sages of Holy Writ to which great ob- 


jections have been taken, it will be as 
well to examine these objections, and 
see whether they have any real force. 
The first of these objections is, that the 
number of foxes is far too great to have 
been caught at one time; and to this ob- 
jection two answers have been given. 
The first answer is, that they need not 
have been caught at once, but by de- 
grees, and kept until wanted. But the 
general tenor of the narrative is un- 
doubtedly in favor of the supposition 
that this act of Samson was unpremed- 
itated, and that it was carried into op- 
eration at once, before his anger had 
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cooled. The second answer is, that the 
“requisite number of foxes might have 
been miraculously sent to Samson for 
this special purpose. This theory is 
really so foolish and utterly untenable, 
that I only mention it because it has 
been put forward. It fails on two 
grounds: the first being, that a miracle 
would hardly have been wrought to en- 
able Samson to revenge himself in so 
cruel and unjustifiable a manner; and 
the second, that there was not the least 
necessity for any miracle at all. 

If we put out of our minds the idea 
of the English fox, an animal compara- 
tively scarce in this country, and soli- 
tary in its habits, and substitute the 
extremely plentiful and gregarious jack- 
al, wandering in troops by night, and 
easily decoyed by hunger into a trap, 
we shall see that double the number 
might have been taken if needful. 
Moreover, it is not to be imagined that 
Samson caught them all with his own 

“hand. He was at the head of his peo- 
ple, and had many subordinates at his 
command, so that a large number of 
hunters might have been employed si- 
multaneously in the capture. In corrob- 
oration of this point, I insert an ex- 
tremely valuable extract from Signor 
Pierotti’s work, in which he makes ref- 
erence to this very portion of the sacred 
history : — 

“ Jackals are very abundant near Gaza, 
Askelon, Ashdod, Ekron, and Ramleh. 
I have frequently met with them during 
my wanderings by night, and on one oc- 
casion had an excellent opportunity of 
appreciating their number and _ their 
noise. 

“One evening, in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1857, while it was raining a perfect 
deluge, I was obliged, owing to the dan- 
gerous illness of a friend, to return from 
Jerusalem to Jaffa. The depth of snow 
on the road over a great part of the 
mountain, the clayey mud in the plain, 
and the darkness of the night, prevented 
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my advancing quickly; so that, about 
half-past three in the morning, I arrived 
on the bank of a small torrent, about 
half an hour’s journey to the east of 
Ramleh. I wished to cross: my horse 
at first refused, but, on my spurring it, 
advanced, and at once sank up to the 
breast, followed of course by my legs ; 
thus teaching me to respect the instinct 
of an Arab horse for the future. 

“ There I stuck, without the possibility 
of escape, and consoled my horse and 
myself with some provisions that I had 
in my saddle-bags ; shouting and singing 
at intervals, in the hope of obtaining 
succor and of preventing accidents, as 
I knew, that, the year before, a mule in 
the same position had been mistaken 
for a wild beast, and killed. The dark- 
ness was profound, and the wind very 
high: but, happily, it was not cold; for 
the only things attracted by my calls 
were numbers of jackals, who remained 
ata certain distance from me, and re- 
sponded to my cries, especially when I 
tried to imitate them, as though they 
took me for their music-master. 

“ About five o’clock, one of the guards 
of the English consulate at Jerusalem 
came from Ramleh, and discovered mv 
state. He charitably returned thither, 
and brought some men, who extricated 
me and my horse from our unpleasant 
bath, which, as may be supposed, was 
not beneficial to our legs. 

“During this most uncomfortable 
night, I had good opportunity of ascer- 
taining, that, if another Samson had 
wished to burn again the crops in the 
country of the Philistines, he would 
have had no difficulty in finding more 
than three hundred jackals, and catching 
as many as he wanted in springs, traps, 
or pitfalls. — See Ps. cxl. 5.” 

The reader wijl now see that there 
was not the least difficulty in procuring 
the requisite number of animais; and 
that, consequently, the first objection to 
the truth of the story is disposed of. 
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We will now proceed to the second 
objection ; which is, that, if the animals 
were tied tail to tail, they would remain 
on or near the same spot, because they 
would pull in different directions, and 
that, rather than run about, they would 
turn round and fight each other. Now, 
in the first place, we are nowhere told 
that the tails of the foxes, or jackals, 
were placed in contact with each other; 
and it is probable that some little space 
was left between them. That animals 
so tied would not run ina straight line, 
is evident enough; and this was exactly 
the effect which Samson wished to pro- 
duce. Had they been at liberty, and 
the fiery brand fastened to their tails, 
they would have run straight to their 
dens, and produced but little effect. 
But their captor, with cruel ingenuity, 
had foreseen this contingency, and, by 
the method of securing them which he 
adopted, forced them to pursue a devi- 
ous course, each animal trying to escape 
from the dreaded firebrand, and strug- 
gling in vain endeavors to drag its ‘com- 
panion towards its own particular den. 

All wild animals have an instinctive 
dread of fire; and there is none, not 
even the fierce and courageous lion, that 
dares enter within the glare of the biv- 
ouac-fire. A lion has even been struck 
in the face with a burning brand, and 
has not ventured to attack the man that 
wielded so dreadful a weapon. Conse- 
quently, it may be imagined that the! un- 
fortunate animals that were used by 
Samson for his vindictive purpose must 
have been filled with terror at the burn- 
ing brands which they dragged after 
them, and the blaze of the fire which 
was kindled wherever they went.” They 
would have no leisure to fight, and 
would only think of escaping from the 
dread and unintelligible enemy which 
pursued them. 

When a prairie takes fire, all the in- 
habitants flee in terror, and never think 
of attacking each other; so that the 
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bear, the wolf, the cougar, the deer, and 
the wild swine, may all be seen huddled 
together, —their natural antagonism 
quelled in the presence of a common 
foe. So it must have been with the 
miserable animals which were made the 
unconscious instruments of destruction. 
That they would stand still when a 
burning brand was between them, and 
when flames sprang up around them, is 
absurd; that they would pull in ex- 
actly opposite directions with precisely 
balanced force, is equally improbable ; 
and it is therefore evident that they 
would pursue a devious path, the strong- 
er of the two dragging the weaker, but 
being jerked out of a straight course and 
impeded by the resistance which it 
would offer. That they would stand on - 
the same spot and fight has been shown 
to be contrary to the custom of animals 
under similar circumstances. 

Thus it will be seen that every objec- 
tion not only falls to’the ground, but 
carries its own refutation; thus vindicat- 
ing this episode in sacred history, and 
showing, that not only were the circum- 
stances possible, but that they were 
highly probable. Of course, every one 
of the wretched animals must have been 
ultimately burned to death, after suffer- 
ing a prolonged torture from the fire- 
brand attached to it. Sucha considera- 
tion would, however, have had no effect 
for deterring Samson from employing 
them. The Orientals are never sparing 
of pain, even when inflicted upon human 
beings ; and in too many cases they seem 
utterly unable even to comprehend the 
cruelty of which they are guilty. And 
Samson was by no means a favorable 
specimen of his countrymen. He was 
the very incarnation of strength, but 
was as morally weak as he was corpo- 
really powerful; and to that weakness 
he owed his fall. Neither does he seem 
to possess the least trace of forbearance 
any more than’ of self-control; but he 
yields to his own undisciplined nature, 
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places himself, and through him the destruction on every side in revenge for 
whole Israelitish nation, in jeopardy, the troubles which he has brought upon 
and then, with a grim humor, scatters himself by his own acts, 
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Born in weakness and in danger, 
By the rude and lowly manger, — 
Wondrous sight for heaven to see ! — 
Born to suffer, born to die, 
Born to lift the bitter cry, 
“ Why hast Thou forsaken me?” 


Day of sweetest, sorrowing joy, 
Which may well all tongues employ ; 
Day of hope and grief and peace: 
Let us lift our hearts to God, 
Who has laid his scourging rod 
On his Son, for our release. 


Didst Thou watch the holy child, 
Meek and lowly, loving, mild, 
Full of truth and sweetest grace ? 
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Didst Thou plant the cruel thorn, 
Fashion hands to weave the crown, 
That must mar the dearest face? 


Didst Thou hear that midnight prayer, 
Bending o’er in tenderest care, 
Thou and he in spirit one? 
Grant no answer till he say, 
“Tf this may not pass away, 
Let Thy will, not mine, be done” ? 


Earth could not look on with Thee, 
Darkness covered land and sea, 
While he trod the lonely path ; 
While the dear, incarnate Word, 
While the holy Lamb of God, 
Trod the wine-press of Thy wrath. 


Didst Thou bow in grief alone 
O’er thy Son, thy only one, 

On the cross, for heaven to see? 
Didst Thou see our Jesus die? 
Didst Thou hear the bitter cry, 

“Why hast Thou forsaken me?” 


Oh! we bow in sorrow deep, 

While with thrilling joy we weep: 
Was it thus our peace was bought ? 

At the thought of love like this, 

Heaven throws wide her gates of bliss; 
‘Satan trembles at the thought. 


Take us, Lord, to thy embrace ; 
Let us see thy hidden face; 

Veil no more thy heart of love: 
By thy dear Incarnate Word, 


_ By the dying Lamb of God, 


Take us to thy home above, 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF BUNGENER. 


BY ANNA D. LUDLOW. 


“AVino’s there #7” 

“ Holland, Orange, and Liberty.” 

co Passi 

A little farther on : — 

“ Who’s there ?” 

“ Holland, Orange, and Liberty.” 

saassy 2? 

And it was after having passed before 
thirty or forty sentinels that Capt. Van 
Merk, having gone the round of the 
city and found all in good order, returned 
home. 

That city was-Harlem; the year, 1572; 
the day, 24th of December ; the hour, 
midnight. 

Frightful year was that. whose date 
has just been written! Never before 
had been more cruelly verified the word 
of Jesus Christ, ““I am not come to 
bring peace, but the sword ;” never had 
the world and the princes of the world 
waged with more fury that senseless war 
against his gospel which the Lord had 
predicted. 

Four months, just four months, be- 
fore the day when our recital commences, 
a long cry of grief, coming from the bor- 
ders of the River Seine, had thrown all 
Protestant Europe into terror. 

The King of France had by one stroke 
slaughtered several thousands of his 
subjects, and had written in letters of 
blood that name which will be the hor- 
ror of ages, — Saint Bartholomew !/ 

But another country had seen, and 
still saw committed every day, crimes 
of the same kind, whose frightful num- 
ber would soon far exceed the famous 
French massacre. Itwas the provinces 
under the authority of the Duke of 
Alba, worthy representative of Philip 
II., King of Spain. 

Nothing, perhaps, in all the history of 
the world, is comparable to that long 


succession of severities and atrocities. 
These punishments were at first solitary, 
yet already numerous, and always horri- 
ble. When, however, the revolt of those 


_ unhappy provinces had obliged the gov- 


ernor to resort to arms, each victory was 
followed by some massacre in- mass, 
accompanied still and always by dread- 
ful severities towards those whose posi- 
tion or courage had particularly desig- 
nated them to the terrible duke. 

Thus had been inundated with blood 
the two last cities which had fallen un- 
der the power of Spain, — Zutphen and 
Naarden ; and thus certainly must Har- 
lem become, should the Spaniards enter 
it. 

But Harlem, which had been besieged 
for one month, still resisted firmly ; and 
the thirty thousand men encamped be- 
neath its walls began to doubt whether 
they should enter it. 

The horrors of Zutphen and Naarden, 
far from intimidating its courageous de- 
fenders, had inspired them with new 
ardor. The Spanish dominion over 
them had not only become more odious 
than ever, but it must, they thought, 
necessarily fall; for God could no longer 
permit the sun to shine upon such 
crimes. Alas! God permits often more 
than we believe possible. He has eter- 
nity in which to punish those whose 
crimes he has appeared to tolerate upon 
the earth. 

But he had given to Holland one of 
those men whom his goodness sends 
when he designs to elevate and save a 
people. William of Orange was that 
man. Wise in counsel, and brave in 
war, devoted body and soul to this peo- 
ple, whose cause had become his own, 
accustomed to seek in God his wisdom 
and strength and all things, he had be- 
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come as the visible image of that Provi- 
dence in which all had faith. 

Encamped now not far from Harlem, 
at Sassenheim, but with too few troops 
to think of delivering it, communicating 
even with difficulty with the city, he 
was still no less the soul of all. It was 
known that he watched and prayed. 
This was enough to inspire all with his 
courage; and so, over walls, trenches, 
inundated plains, battalions of enemies, 
all hearts were in communication with 
his own. 

Capt. Van Merk, whom we have seen 
re-entering his house after having 
gone the round of the city, was’ not a 
soldier by profession, but a rich citizen, 
to whom patriotism had in a few days 
taught the art of war. He was one of 
the best officers of that little army which 
braved in Harlem the thirty thousand 
men of the duke. 

A happy husband and father, sur- 
rounded by all the comforts and joys of 
the world, he had been among the first 
to propose that all should be sacrificed, 
property and life, rather than renounce 
the two glories of the country, —the 
gospel and liberty. 

His own life he had already exposed 
every day ; his goods he had put largely 
at the service of the city and its defend- 
ers. His house, by day and night open, 
had bread for the poor, help for the 
wounded, arms for those who lacked, 
and, for all, the comforting welcome of 
a cordial and Christian hospitality. 

That house, situated near the gate 
called St. John, and a little behind the 
ramparts, was one of.the highest of the 
city. More than one cannon-ball had 
reached its roof, but as yet without do- 
ing great injury. It had, at the last 
story, one of those great windows which 
so many Holland houses still have, and 
through which, by means of a pulley 
and cord, provisions and merchandise 
are raised to the top. That window 
looked out upon the ramparts, and above 
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them, over the country. Large and 
heavy shutters secured it. Let these 
details be well marked, as reference will 
again be made to them. 

Two foreign officers, the one German, 
the other French, lived in the house of 
Capt. Van Merk, with a few soldiers. 

The Frenchman, M. de Curey, was 
young ; but educated in the midst of 
civil war, banished from his country, 
son and brother of martyrs, he bore in 
all things a gravity, a sadness, which 
does not belong either to his nation or 
his age. The German was of a charac- 
ter quite different; always serene, al- 
ways joyous ; asoldier during fifty years ; 
terrible in combat, kind afterwards ; 
happy with children, child himself, and 
yet capable of mingling, even in their 
sports, the sentiments of a profound 
piety. 

The children of Van Merk — three 
boys and three girls —had taken him 
into strong friendship ; and it was mar- 
velous to see him, one upon each knee, 
four around, with his gray beard and 
his rough voice, relating, answering, 
questioning, instructing, caressing. And 
how many stories he knew, this old 
Capt. Karl! and how many adventures 
he had had! and how, in listening to 
him, one breathed the air of battles! 
How the children sometimes pressed 
around him, sometimes ran away fright- 
ened, when he told them of his wounds 
and his sufferings, or when, with kin- 
dling eye and violent gestures, he re- 
counted to them the great blows of that 
great sword which they saw suspended 
at his side ! 

“ But, Capt. Karl, when shall we have 
our grand surprise ?” 


Thus questioned the children for 
many days. Karl had, in fact, promised 
them a grand surprise: and you know 
that children never forget promises; 
those that are made to them, I mean — 
But let us go on. 
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*©Soon, soon,” answered Karl, ‘“ un- 
less ” — 

“Unless what?” 

“ Unless that, before that time, I shall 
be ROD os 

“ Killed / 
before ” — 

“Ah! not before!” 

The boy blushed to the ears, and 
threw himself round the neck of the old 
soldier. 

“ No!” cried he, “no ! not before, nor 
after, nor ever, Capt. Karl!” 

“My child,” said he, “when God 
wills.” 

Very near came Capt. Karl to carry 
to the tomb the secret of that grand 
surprise. ‘ 

On the 21st of December, after hav- 
ing for three days cannonaded the Gate 
St. John, the Gate of the Cross, and the 
wall between these two gates, the Span- 
iards stormed the city. 

They had expected to find within its 
walls, almost in ruins, only discouraged 
soldiers and despairing citizens. They 
found the entire population united. 
Joined to the soldiers, armed with all 
all which could serve to repulse the 
enemy, — stones, burning coals, boiling 
oil, — they threw their foes in the trench- 
es, where more than three hundred were 
left dead. % 

Three men particularly distinguished 
themselves, — Van Merk, Curey, and 
Karl; but Karl, seized by two Spaniards, 
had struggled with them in the trench, 
and had not escaped but by prodigies of 
strength and courage. 


No, no, Capt. Karl; not 


If, then, on the 24th of December, 
not at midnight, but towards the mid- 
dle of the evening, one had entered the 
home of Capt. Van Merk, he would 
have seen himself, his wife and children, 
Curey, Karl, and three or four friends 
beside, conversing together upon that 
fierce assault of the 21st. 

Each one recounted what he had done, 


and more particularly what he had seen 
done. In the fraternity of a just and 
holy war, all forget themselves in the 
great cause and its success. 

“And you, Curey,” said the brave 
Van Merk, —“you, who say nothing, 
were seen a true lion.” 

“Perhaps so, Van Merk.” 

“You appear to know nothing of all 
this.” 

“J have a horror of such things ; and, 
when they are passed, I have a horror 
of myself. I see this sword red to the 
guard; this enemy’s blood with which I, 
am covered; the blood, my own, which 
mounts to my eyes in my fever, and 
makes me see all red before me. I ask 
myself then if I am still a man, and if 
I have not taken in battle the features, 
the form, of a ferocious beast. A lion, 
did you say? Call me a tiger.” 

Then becoming absorbed in his own 
thoughts, and as if forgetting that any 
one listened to him, he said, — 

“See what, after fifteen centuries, we 
have done with that divine law which 
commands us to love each other! Wars, 
unceasing wars; hatred such as there 
has never been among heathen; not 
an idea which has not been watered by 
tears and blood, not a discovery which 
we have not brought to serve the art of 
mutual destruction! Yet, in spite of 
all, the gospel still lives ; and these bloody 
years bring peaceably, one after the oth- 
er, all its sacred and sweet memorials. 
To-morrow, to-night even, will come 
again the echo of the song of Bethle- 
hem, ‘ Glory be to God on high, on earth 
peace, and good will to man.’”’ 

“ Well,” said old Karl, “ we will heark- 
en to that echo; and, if our hearts re- 
spond to it, what can you wish more? Is 
it we who have sought this war? Is it 
upon us that all this blood will fall? 
God will judge: he has judged already. 
I confess, there was a time when I loved 
war too much. I have killed for the. 
sake of killing. May God have pity on 
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my folly! He has pardoned me, I hope. 
Yes: if he had not willed to save my 
soul, he would have left me to perish in 
those battles where I was, as you say, 
Curey, a ferocious beast. But he has 
preserved me for these days. He has 
said to me, ‘ Fight for this people: ’ and 
I fight, and will continue to fight; and 
if I die for your country, Van Merk, I 
shall feel that God will surely receive 
me,”’ 

A tear fell upon his mustache. Cu- 
rey, Van Merk, and his wife, all grasped 
bis hana. 

“ Let us leave all this,” said Karl. “To 
each day its own trouble. And may 
God give us a happy evening!” 


“ Better, bettereven than you dreamed, 
Capt. Karl!” cried a friend who entered 
at that very moment. He held a paper, 
shaking it above his head. 

“Read, Van Merk,” said he. “A 
letter from the prince!” All had al- 
ready guessed this; for only a letter from 
the prince could be brought with such 
joy. 

Surrounded on all sides, the ‘city, as 
has already been said, could rarely re- 
ceive news from him. Several times, 
pigeons had served as messengers ; but 
the Spaniards aimed well: more than 
one bird had fallen, leaving to the ene- 
my the note concealed under its wing. 
The lake, which had been frozen for sev- 
eral days, had finally enabled some brave 
skaters to reach the city by night. A 
few soldiers had also arrived, bringing 
munitions of war, and provisions. In 
this way the letter had been brought. 


“ Faithful and dear friends,” wrote 
William of Orange, “ nothing is spoken 
of but the bravery with which you have, 
under God, repulsed the assault of the 
Spaniards. You have lost, it is said, 
but four or five men. There are those 
here who say that this is impossible, the 
enemy having lost three hundred: as 


if the Lord of battles were not free in 
his mercy to cover his own with his 
shield ! 

“« But, since it has pleased him to con- 
fide to me in some measure this shield 
with which he protects you, believe firm- 
ly, my faithful friends, that, so long as 
this arm shall have life, he will not suf 
fer it to fall. 

“When I heard from my headquar- 
ters at Sassenheim that frightful can- 
nonade, I longed to come and throw 
myself into your city. But others kept 
me from this. They said that I owed 
myself to the whole country; and that 


I had no right to give myself to a few, — . 


even to you, faithful friends. Their will 
was done. It was, perhaps, that of God. 
But no one can hinder the sorrow that 
I bear for you. 

“Every day, I am asked if I can not 
make an alliance with some foreign 
prince, — some one who would take our 
cause in hand, and save us from the 
Spaniards. Foreign kings have enough 
to do at home. One only, the King of 
France, has ever appeared disposed to 
aid us; and you know how, on the 24th 
of August, all his promises were bro- 
ken, in such a way that we ought to 
bless God for having never opened 
our cities to this executioner of our 
brethren, and who would soon have be- 
come our own. 

“ There is, my faithful friends, but one 
Sovereign, the greatest of all, who keeps 
his promises for ever. 

“ Long ago, I formed an alliance with 
Him, as you also, and your children, 
have, I trust, done. Your blood has al- 
ready sealed that alliance ; that of your 
children will seal it, if necessary : but it 
shall not be said that we have broken it; 
and God will never break it. 

“There are some, and these are 
among the bravest, who begin to grow 
weary of the long horrors of war. 
say” — 

“Curey, there is something for you,” 


They . 


syeriesar 
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said Van Merk, interrupting the read- 
ing. 

“They say, ‘Is it not a malediction 
to have always to strike, always to ren- 
der evil for evil? We defend our faith: 
should we not bear it better witness in 
presenting the throat to the execution- 
No, my friends; no. There isa 
time to endure, and a time to lift up the 
head. He who could not flee from the 
scaffold without denying his faith and 
his country, let him mount it: he who 
can” — 

“That is for me,’ said Capt. Karl, 
happy and proud to find in the letter of 
the prince his own sentiments. 

“ He who can, in exposing his life, gain 
for himself and others the liberty to 
serve God according to their conscience, 
let him march to battle without fear. 
God permits it ; he wills it. 

“ For myself, it is before God and his 
Holy Word that I have made all the im- 
. portant resolutions of my life. When I 
gave you the signal of revolt against 
Spain, it was not until after I had many 
times asked God to enlighten me. I 
remember, as if it were yesterday, the 
moment when he revealed to me clearly 
his will, It was in 1566, on Christmas 
Eve,” 

All the company looked at each other. 
“As to-day, as to-day!” said they. 
And they gathered still closer around 
Van Merk, who continued : — 

“On Christmas Eve. It was at the 
house of the Count of Nassau, my 
brother. Christmas Eve in Germany is 
a féte which all, subjects and princes, 
celebrate joyously at home; but this 
evening, while we at the castle rejoiced 
together around ”’ — 

“JT can not read the word,” said Van 
Merk. 

“Go on, go on,” said Karl, smiling in 
a peculiar way. ‘We will return to 
that: go on.” 

“But I, in a corner apart, questioned 
myself sadly. Ought I to draw the 
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sword? Ought Ito press you to 
draw it? Had I not, besides, promised 
fidelity to the King of Spain? Then it 
seemed to me that the Lord said, ‘ To 
me also, to me, the King of kings, you 
have sworn fidelity. Before belonging 
to the King of Spain, thou didst belong 
to me, — to me, who have ransomed thee 
by my Son. Remember that night when 
he came among men, ready to suffer, 
And shouldst thou hesi- 
tate, soldier of Christ, to suffer also, to 
die, thou and thy children, in his ser- 
Viceray 

“No: I hesitated no longer. And 
you know, my friends, that, after having 
once put the hand to that heavy and 
bloody plow, I have never looked 
back: never in the depths of my heart 
have I regretted the quiet which I might 
have enjoyed had I closed my ear to the 
call of God. And you no more, I am 
sure, in spite of all the evils and fears 
you suffer, — you do not regret having re- 
sponded to that call ; and, were youeven 
free now to choose between this terrible 
siege and the peaceful life of a city flour- 
ishing but in slavery, would you hesi- 
tate?” ‘ 

All, as if the prince had been present, 
cried, “No!” The mother only, look- 
ing upon her children, sighed. 

The father regarded his sons; and | 
the sons, as firmly as the others, said, 
“No!” The reader proceeded : — 

“Perseverance, then,” wrote the 
prince in closing, — “ perseverance and 
vigilance! The Spaniards take greatly 
to heart that assault so well repulsed. 
Be on your guard! They have not suc- 
ceeded by force. Look for ruse/ The 
sun has seen them turn the back. Watch 
at night. For myself, by night and by 
day, I am with you in heart; and God 
knows neither day nor night in watching 
continually over his own. 

“ Your friend and brother, 
“ WILLIAM.” 

“Ts it signed by his hand?” . 
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“ By his own hand.” 

All wished to\see the signature. “I 
too, I too!” cried one of the sons, the 
youngest. 

“You? why, you do not know how to 
read.” But he had already seized the 
letter at the risk of tearing it; and by 
his look, so fixed and serious, one might 
have thought that he saw, not the name, 
but even the face, of that extraordinary 
man who had already influenced so 
strongly his young imagination. 

Van Merk had become thoughtful. 

“The prince is right,” said he. “ Vigi- 
lance, vigilance! One hour, one half- 
hour, of laxness, and?’ — 

mies Sad 
brought the letter: “that is what the 
commander has already said. Adieu! 
I must go and return him the letter. 
Good-night! And you, Van Merk, dou- 
ble attention in making your round.” 

It was then the hour for that duty, and 
Van Merk took his sword. ‘‘Good-night, 
my friends! good-night, children !” 

“The children,” said the mother, 
“will not go to bed quite yet.” He 
was going to ask why; but old Karl 
made a sign to him not to inquire. 


When the father was gone out, all 
drew nearer the fire. The men made 
a circle around the hearth: the mother 
and children seated themselves around 
atable; the boys turning over the leaves 
of a large Bible with pictures, and the 
girls, as their mother, making lint. Was 
it not needed every day? 

But nothing, save the lint, recalled 
any more the war, the siege and its hor- 
rors. All evidently felt the sweet influ- 
ence of that peaceful: home, of that 
cheerful hearth, — without, the snow 
and the wind, one of those sharp winds 
which sweep without obstacle over the 
plains of Holland; within, warmth and 
quiet, and all that contrast adds to this 
charming comfort. Happy household ! 
That rude air which you at the hearth 


the friend who had 
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forget, or which you remember but to 
make you enjoy better the pleasures of 
that evening, —what is itwhen compared 
with the bitterness of that hatred and 
vengeance which this. same comfort 
makes you almost forget also. To- 
morrow, perhaps, of..that hospitable 
house nothing will remain but some walls 
and smoking ruins; to-morrow, per- 
haps, of this family and these friends — 
But God, in his goodness, permits that 
thought to remain afar off. 

Is it not He who makes the bird hap- 
py and quiet in its nest, in spite of the 
ceaseless war with which so many ene- 
mies surround it ? 

Calm and cheerful, joyous even at 
times, was the conversation during that 
evening. Curey only, when a gay laugh 
went round the hearth, touching lightly 
even the lips of the silent mother, 
brought back graver thoughts. And, 
when the conversation had returned to 
warlike themes, (could it be otherwise 
in that sixteenth century ?) Curey be- 
gan to talk of what he called ¢rue cour- 
age, — that which we to-day name moral 
courage. 

“See,” said he, “by what a man_ be- 
comes distinguished! By this is great, 
truly great, our hero, the Prince of Or- 
ange. Others equal him in valor. His 
firmness, his perseverance, — who can 
equal these? See how great deeds are 
done, and how is built what neither 
time nor man will ever be able to de- 
stroy ! 

“You are, and you will remain, I hope, 
the children of William of Orange ; but 
by him you are, and will remain, the 
children of another man, who was still 
more great, although he never bore a 
sword. I have seen that man.” © 

“ You have, then, seen Calvin ?”’ cried 
one. Old Karl only looked a little cool. 


“Capt. Karl,” said Curey, “ you are 
thinking of your Luther: you fear that 
I shall take from him some of his glory. 
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Be assured that we all believe him a 
great man, a man of God; and certain- 
ly God, who made them what they were, 
has given to each a crown. 

“ But I never saw Luther. Calvin I 
have seen. How many times, when I 
was young, I said to myself, ‘Shall I die 
without having seen Calvin?’ Great 
was then my joy —it was in 1563, to- 
wards the end of December — when 
M. de Coligny commissioned me_ to 
carry a letter to him. On arriving at 
Geneva, I hastened to his door. It was 
opened by Calvin himself. I was struck 
by his thinness and his feebleness: he 
could scarcely walk. But what fire was 
in his eye ! what firmness in his speech ! 
What confidence he had 
and yet what storms were gathering 
around him, around his work, and all 
around the city! Geneva had not, as 
we here at this moment have, thirty 
thousand men at the foot of its walls. 
But it might at any time have them: ‘it 
was the object of the most envious de- 
sires, and almost every day some new 
plot was to be baffled. The Duke of 
Savoy and the King of France thought 
only of its ruin; the Pope incessantly 
preached a crusade against it: but the 
heart of Calvin was above all fear. In 
that city, — fragile tent, which might at 
any time be swept by war, — this valiant 
servant of God pursued his work as in 
an impregnable, unapproachable citadel ; 
and the failing of his body seemed only 
to renew the vigor of his soul. I saw 
him again in the ‘pulpit at the Christ- 
mas communion; and again, the next 
day, in his own home. ‘This is my 
last Christmas,’ said he: but he added 
soon, ‘ The last? no; there are others 
still on high, and far more beautiful.’ 
Then he spoke of Geneva, of France, 
and of you also, friends in Holland, who 
were beginning to turn earnestly toward 
the gospel. ‘There,’ said he, ‘is a peo- 
ple who will know how to be free. If I 
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had not my Rome here, I would go and 
found one there.’ 3 

“And he seemed to grow young as 
he opened to me his hopes. It was not 
a dying man hoping again for life: it 
was a man sure that he should die soon, 
and sure that God could spare him well ; 
and well decided not to lose, while wait-. 
ing, one day, nor one hour, nor any por- 


‘tion of the strength which God might 


still accord him. What a spectacle! 
what a lesson! For all who would be 
something before God, something in his 
work upon the earth, what instruction 
may be gained from these great work- 
ers, living or dead, in whom God has 
shown forth his power! 

“ Ah ! how I would like to have seen 
that other great man, Luther”? — 

’ “T have seen him,” said Karl earnest- 
ly. 

“ Very old then he must have been,” 
remarked some one. 

“Yes; very near his end: but I saw 
him, also, when young. Does that as- 
tonish you? My beard is, however, 
pretty white. Yes, I saw him at Worms 
more than fifty years ago. I was one 
of the imperial halberdiers who were 
sent to bring him before the Diet. In 
the midst of that pressing multitude, 
through which we pierced step by step, 
and which several times arrested our 
progress like a living wall, I could 
watch him at leisure. Agitated at first, 
even a little trembling, he regained, as 
he advanced, all his assurance. I said 
to him once, ‘ Fear nothing.’ This was 
rather to inspire my own courage than 
his. I thought of John Huss, burned 
at Constance; and it seemed to me that 
I was leading another John Huss to 
death. ‘I feat nothing,’ responded he; 
and I saw by his look that he had under- 
stood me: but he had truly said that 
he feared nothing; in fact, nothing that 
men can do against a servant of God. 
At the moment when we entered the 
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hall, he thanked me bya smile: then, 
under the gaze of so many bitter ene- 
mies, at the foot of that throne from 
whence might soon fall his sentence of 
death, in the midst of that vast assem- 
bly of princes and prelates, whose look, 
however kind, would have disturbed any 
other heart than his, —his, at once so 
humble and proud, — he found himself 
soon, more than Charles V. upon his 
throne, the center and master of all. I 
had hesitated, until then, to range my- 
self on the side of the gospel. ' Luther, 
before even opening his lips, gained me. 
‘Certainly,’ I said to myself, ‘God is 
with that man.’ And when, after his 
discourse, he was summoned to retract 
all that he had said or written against 
the Romish faith, he answered, with the 
same calmness, ‘I can not, so help me 
God!’ I also, the poor halberdier, re- 
peated in my heart, ‘I cannot!’ And 
those words have governed my life; and 
it is to say these again with you that I 
have imprisoned myself in your city, and 
that I will leave here, if necessary, my 
bones ! 

“T saw Luther again,” continued Karl. 
“J had the joy of telling him, more than 
twenty years afterward, what his words 
had made of me. 

“There is another day whose recol- 
lections will go with me tomygrave. It 
was— Butcome nearer, children: this 
concerns you, and more, perhaps, than 
you think.” 

They approached, and not without 
observing upon his grave countenance 
a peculiar smile. 

“It was,” he continued, “in 1545. 
You have seen, Curey, the last’ Christ- 
mas of Calvin. Strange ‘coincidence ! 
The day of which I have spoken was 
the very last Christmas of Luther. 

“T was then in the service of the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, his protector and friend. 
It was the custom of the Elector to 
send him every year, at Christmas, some 
presents for himself and children. I 


was commissioned, this time, to carry 
them. The weather was unpleasant, 


.and the roads bad. I did not reach 


Wittemberg until evening. I entered 
the house of Luther. Children, do you 
remember that word which your father 
could not read in the letter of the prince ? 
I have guessed this word: it was Zree. 
Around a tree, then, was gathered the 
family of which the prince speaks in his 
letter, the family of the Reformer. It 
was the tree which our old Germany 
prepares at Christmas in every house, 
—rich and brilliant in some, poor and 
dimly lighted in others; but, in all, tree 
of benediction and of peace, light of 
hearts as well as of eyes, joy of chil- 
dren, joy of parents, and messenger by 
all its rays, by all its gifts of the good 
news which Heaven sends to earth, ‘A 
Saviour, a Saviour, is born!’ 

“That good news, Luther, when I 
arrived, was reading and explaining to 
his children. I can see and hear him 
still. On one side was-his wife, on the 
other his faithful friend Melancthon ; 
before him the resplendent tree, and 
around were four children. Alas! they 
had been five; but some years had 
passed over this void, and the memory 
of Madeline was now for her father a 
sweet dream, an encouragement to go 
on calm and happy toward that other 
country to which she had preceded him. 
This I understood from hearing him 
speak of her a few times. 
and feebleness made one feel that he 
would follow her soon. What faith, 
what piety, he had! and in his language 
what a union of grandeur and simplici- 
ty! I had requested him not to inter- 
mit his discourse. He spoke, there- 
fore, for along time. I could have lis- 
tened all night ; but when, joining his 
hands, he prayed for his children, and 
also, as he said, for all his children in 
the faith, for all those who had learned 
of him to receive, to love, this Saviour 
sent to earth, then I could contain my- 
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self no longer ; and throwing myself on 
my knees, ‘ Dr. Martin,’ cried I, ‘ behold 
here one of the children for whom you 
pray!’ 1 recalled to him Worms, and 
told him what had been my recollections 
of that scene. He reflected a little; 
then said, ‘ Worms! yes, that was a good 
day, because God was merciful toward 
me. Without him, what would have 
become of the poor monk? He would 
have been afraid, and Satan would still 
be master.’—‘How I admired you!’ said 
I. ‘Admireme? Why? What have 
I ever had which God has not given 
me? When, presently, I shall distrib- 
ute to my children these presents that 
are hung upon the tree, will they im- 
agine that they are from themselves? 
No: thus should it be with all that we 
receive from God.’ 

“T presented then the presents of the 
Elector. There was for him a beautiful 
furred robe. ‘I shall not use it,’ said 
he. ‘But howwarm andrichitis! How 
many poor might have been clothed with 
it! Letit serve me, at least, for the soul, 
as for the body.’ I did not understand at 
first whathe meant. He folded the robe, 
and laid it at the foot of the tree ; and, 
seeing that I did not comprehend him, 
he added, ‘Yes, let it be to me a true 
Christmas-present. I love to think, 
with the little children, that it is Jesus 
who adorns the tree, — Jesus who says 
to us with each gift, “ Remember me. 
When you use this or that, think of 
me.”’ And, stroking with his hand the 
fur, he said, ‘Will it not, beautiful 
robe, make me think of him, —the 
prince who has sent it! Oh! surely, 
never shall I forget him in my prayers ; 
but, every time that it warms my poor 
body, I will remember Him who cheers 
my soul as I approach the cold tomb, 
and who— But you are weeping, 
Catherine; and it is my fault. The tree 
bids us to be joyous: let us be so. 
Come near, children.’ And he began to 
distribute the ‘presents, including those 
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of the Elector. He told stories of all 
kinds, serious and amusing. I admired 
his inexhaustible language, always ani- 
mated and pleasing. JI admired the 
great man who could stoop to small 
things, but whose greatness, however, 
remained the same.” 

Capt. Karl had reached this point in 
his recital, when Van Merk returned. 

“Ts all well?” asked some one. 

CANES L? 

“And the Spaniards?” 

“No noise, movement, nor light, 
among them.” 

“ And on Christmas night! That is 
singular. In their country, the mid- 
night mass puts all the people in mo- 
tion.” 

“Yes ; but they are not in their coun- 
try. The night is dark, and the cold 
keen.” 

them prince 
watch.” 

“And we do watch. 


has exhorted us to 


But you, chil- 


dren,” continued Van Merk, —‘“ it is not 


you, I think, who have the charge of 
guarding Harlem. Up yet, —at mid- 
night !” 

“QO father, father !: we have been lis- 
tening to such beautiful stories of Cal- 
vin and Luther and the tree, you know.” 

“ What tree ?” 

But, without answering the question 
of their father, they began to question 
Capt. Karl; and the.tree rose before 
their imagination, as if they had seen it 
a hundred times despoiled of splendid 
presents, a hundred times reminding 
them of Christmas, of the star, the 
shepherd, the angels, and the holy child 
in the manger. 

“ And,” cried one of the children sud 
denly, “mother, next year” — 

“ Next year,” said Karl: “that is far 
Oft.2”. 

Ss Oh vwves 

“What can you do about it?” 

“Well, nothing.” 


“Only follow me. Come on.” 
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A cry of joy burst forth. The chil- 
dren understood at last. That surprise 
promised and waited for, they were near 
it. That marvelous tree of which they 
had heard for the first time, and which 
they scarcely dared hope to see the next 
year, they were going to see now. 

All then, young and old, followed the 
good captain. They mounted two flights 
of stairs. A door opened, and — 

The roof formed a hall large and high. 
Opposite the entrance was the great 
window, secured by shutters. In the 
center rose the tree, marvelously decorat- 
ed, brilliantly illuminated. 

Before the window, motionless, with 
helmet on the head, were ranged some 
German soldiers. 

It was they who had prepared, dec- 
orated, and lighted the tree, and hung 
upon its branches, or laid at its foot, 
what their brave captain had designed 
for each. 

Great was then the excitement of all 
in entering. Moved already by the re- 
cital of Karl, it was as if he had opened 
to them, by a miracle, the house of Lu- 
ther. The children scarcely dared go 
on. Their old friend led them by the 
hand to the tree. They laughed, they 
cried, and others wept with them. Joy 
awakens sadness. So many evils en- 
dured, so many yet to come ; so many 
friends who might have their place 
around that tree, and whom war and 
persecution had cut down before their 
time! And how many black clouds 
seemed to float around those lighted 
branches! But, however brilliant, that 
light, happily, is but the reflection of an- 
other light. Happy those who foresee 
it! Happy those who march through 
all the darkness of earth to its bright- 
ness eternal, unchangeable ! 

Thus spoke the old Capt. Karl, con- 
tinuing his comments, and hanging upon 
the tree all the beautiful thoughts, all 
the religious sentiments, whose symbols 
he found there. Curey, the child of. 
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Calvin, a little surprised at first, and 
rather cold, soon abandoned himself, 
with the others, to the influence of that 
animated language into which breathed 
the soul of Luther. Some painful dis- 
agreements separated at this time the 
two grand divisions of the Reformation. 
Some were all for Luther, the others all 
for Calvin: few knew how to be all for 
Christ; or, even if so ardently devoted 
to him as to yield life courageously for 
him, they did not always love him 
enough to love whoever loved him, no 
matter in what church. But the tree, or 
rather Jesus himself, by the mouth of 
the old soldier, had spoken to all hearts. 

To the joy of a féte was added that 
joy, still more sweet, of feeling them- 
selves truly brethren, truly united, and 
for eternity. This, which had not been 
accomplished by the community of trials 
and the rude fraternity of combats, these 
few moments had done. 

“Capt. Karl,” cried Curey, grasping 
his hand, “this will be one of my best 
memories. I regretted not having seen 
Luther, and you have brought him back — 
to life for me: in touching your hand, it 
seems to be his that ] held. Let us close 
by-singing with your soldiers his hy.” 

Karl had only to say the word, and 
the immortal Zz feste Burg burst forth 
as from one mouth. 

Where could that hymn, at once pious 
and warlike, better have place than in 
that besieged city, in that holy war for 
faith and liberty ? 

As they finished, Van Merk said, “ It 
is our turn now. We, also, have our 
hymn. Would it might reach even to 
Sassenheim, to the prince! It would be 
our answer to his letter.” 

And then with his sonorous voice he 
sang the Huguenot £zz feste Burg. 

A great cry at this moment was heard 
without ; then other cries and sounds. 

.“ The enemy, the enemy!” said Van 
Merk. Curey, Karl, all the others, draw 
their swords, and rush toward the door.’ 
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_ The mother falls upon her knees: the 
children press round her. The lights 
in the tree shine now only upon the 
beams of the roof, the somber walls, and 
this trembling group. The enemy, in 
fact, was there, upon the ramparts. 
The darkness, the silence which had 
surrounded their camp, was but a ruse. 
A troop had crept along in the shadow 
of the walls. Two sentinels had been 
surprised and killed; a third had given 
the alarm: but more than a hundred 
Spaniards were already upon the walls; 
and, no longer seeking to conceal them- 
selves, hundreds and thousands followed 
without obstacle. Our friends rushed 
forward to fight, or rather to death; be- 
cause, being so near the ramparts, they 
would arrive the first, and would find 
themselves alone, oralmost alone, against 
an army. 

Already they were upon the staircase, 
leaping up the steps fourata time, when 
old Karl, seized by a sudden inspiration, 
returns, rushes to the window, bursts 
the shutters, and, opening them wide, 
throws upon the Spaniards the light of 
those hundred candles in the tree. At 
the sudden sight of these fires burning 
in the midst of the darkness, the Span- 
iards believe themselves to have fallen 
into a snare. They stop, draw back, 
and then turn away. Those arrived the 
first fall over the last arrived, and roll 
into the trench péle-méle: the wall is in 
a few seconds free, and the lighted tree 
. shines upon a frightened multitude fly- 
ing in disorder toward the camp. 
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A quarter of an hour afterwards, Karl 
and his friends had returned to the tree, 
and with them many other people who 
had fled thither at the first alarm. 

The streets, the ramparts, all places 
from which the light could be seen, were 
covered with people. _Every one was 
asking an explanation of the event, the 
light and the tree, — great novelty, great 
deliverer! All were inspired, in this 
pious joy, to recognize the finger of 
God; and when the friends, taking -up 
again the hymn which had been inter- 
rupted, gave expression to the universal 
gratitude, thousands of voices joined, 
bearing even to the Spaniards the tri- 
umphal chant. 

I would like to stop here, and leave 
it to be thought that this deliverance 
was the salvation of the city. History, 
unhappily, tells another tale. Harlem 
must fall; the blood of scaffolds must 
be mingled witi that of battles. 

But Harlem crushed did not serve 
less by its sufferings the cause of the 
gospel and of liberty. Six months of 
a terrible siege had shown what those 
ean do who defend their faith and their 
country. Blood, as always, was fruit- 
ful; and that heroic soil produced firm 
hearts and strong hands. 

Let us add, for we can do so, that our 
principal personages were of the small 
number of those who escaped, and who 
lived to tell to their children the history 
of this first Christmas-tree upon the 
Christian soil of their country. 
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THE: TALL SENTINEL: 


BY MRS. F, B. SMITH. 


Ir is the same old clock that spoke 
so cheerily to my “little Rose” as she 
came tripping down stairs to the family 
dinner after a long time of sickness and 
fasting and medication. Remember 
how it seemed to sing out a glad wel- 
come to the little lassie, who had been 
missing for many a day from the hall 
where it stands. 

The same old high mahogany clock, 
with the moon shining on the dial-plate, 
now “ quarter,” now “half,” now “ gib- 
bous,” now round and “ full.” 

The same old time-honored clock that 
used to tick in the ears of the famous 
Major-Gen. Putnam, when he was but 
a little boy, and had no thought of the 
fierce she-wolf yet to be encountered, 
or of hot battles to be fought for his 
country. 

Has not the old clock, with such an 
ancestor, a right to bear. the name of 
“sentinel,” as it stands at the head of 
the rectory stairs, and keeps watch over 
the door below ? 

A deal to do has the tall sentinel, 
though it holds to this one point, and 
goes not the round of the fortress. 

If I tell you of one day’s experience, 
it will be all you will care to listen to at 
present, I am sure. 

whick tick,’ like (the iclickwofraisol= 
dier’s gun, you hear him every second 
of the time. No sleep for his watchful 
eyes. Wide awake, wideawake! “Who 


comes ?” — so early in the morning, be- 
fore my “Rose” has shaken the night- 
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dew from her petals, and while yet 
“mother’s Pearl” lies in the little downy 
casket, safely hidden from my covetous 
eyes. “Who comes?” 

A little beggar-girl, wanting her break- 
fast, hungry because of long watching 
for the dawn in her poor hovel of a home, 
that has no comfortable bed to make one 
forget a gnawing appetite. 

“ Any crumbs in the kitchen pantry, 
Elizabeth? Never turn thy face from 
any poor man, and so the face of the 
Lord will not be turned away from thee.” 

What voice is that? The faithful ser- 
vant hears it, and seems to answer : — 

“ A piece of bread, and a few cold 
potatoes, — thatis all to-day ; but God’s 
blessing goes with every morsel from 
this house, and so it is angels’ food.” 

“ Call the master,” says the old senti- 
nel from his post above. “Look at the 
child’s face, and see how pinched and 
wan itis; and the heart in her bosom 
yearns for a word of pity and comfort. 
The master was sent to heal the broken- 
hearted, and to deal out God’s love and 
compassion to such as lack human 
sympathy. The master has learned of 
Jesus how to meet the wants of his 
poor. Do not send the child away with 
mere earth-crumbs, when she can have 
also bread from heaven. ‘Angels’ food’ 
this may be that you have already given 
her, since it is presented in the name of 
the Lord ; but the master has the living 
bread itself to offer: so call him, Eliza- 
beth.” 


THE TALL 


The faithful servant goes up the 
double flight of stairs. ‘There’s the 
wizenest face down at the door that 
ever you did see,” says she. 

My Rose looks beautiful, so round 
and pink, and showing such good care. 
One glance at the bright, healthy blos- 
som, and the master’s heart is filled 
with sorrow for every blighted, withered 
flower in the neglected outside garden : 
so he hastens to look after the poor lit- 
tle shrunken one down below, and to 
give to it new life and hope. 

“Come into the dining-room, daugh- 
ter, and sit down.” 

“Who says daughter ?” 

Ah! only our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour addressed the poor in this way. 
How sweet to find one like him ! 

The -child’s” face brightens. She 
dreams herself rich, and in paradise. 
She looks up to see if God is near. 
Surely God zs in every soul that shows 
a divine love and pity. 

It is a very sorrowful story that the 
young girl has to tell. The father dead, 
the mother broken down and feeble, 
three baby brothers to care for, and 
only her two hands to bear the heavy 
burden. Rent high; no work to be 
found; want and starvation, but for the 
crusts gleaned from door to door. ’ 

The master is downcast. Only seven 
o’clock in the morning, and so piteous 
a tale; and what will not the long day 
bring forth? He listens patiently; and, 
though his own heart is sad, he cheers 
the child with gospel-words, — “ God is 
love.” “In his love and in his pity he 
redeemed us.” ‘In all ouraffliction, he 
was afflicted.” “ He bare our griefs,and 
carried our sorrows.” ‘He has gone 
to prepare a place for us.” 

The little girl thinks herself in church. 
“ How beautiful is God’s house!” she 
says to her soul, as she hears this ser- 
mon from the minister. 

He is not content with preaching, but 
gives her money also, and blesses her 
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as she goes out from under his roof. 
“Peace be with you,” he says; and 
God’s peace abides with her all the day, 
and makes her life another thing than 
the weariness of the days before. 

“Tick, tick! Who comes ?” 

An old, old woman, bowed and weary 
with the weight of her poverty-stricken 
years. She carries a stout cane in one 
hand, in the other an empty basket. 
She wears a short black gown and a 
long checked apron. A _ neat white 
frilled cap peeps out from under her 
black hood, and her plaid shawl is 
wrapped comfortably about her. Long 
time ago, when she was a little girl, she 
ran nimbly in the green meadows, frisk- 
ing with the white lambs, and wreathing 
flowers to twine about their necks. 
Often, now that her limbs are stiff with 
age and rheumatism and the winter of 
her life has come, she recalls the early 
days of activity, and the verdure and 
blossoms, and the innocent creatures 
that were her companions, and blesses 
God for this memory that so brightens 
her poor barren room. She is a good 
old soul, and takes every dispensation 
from the divine hand as the very best 
allotment for her. No murmuring be- 
cause trouble and sorrow and death 
have broken up the early home, and 
scattered the inmates, and left her to 
struggle alone with society. “It is the 
Lord; let him do what seemeth him 
good,” she says, and looks up to the 
clouded sky, and sees a “smiling face ” 
above. She is too old and feeble to 
work; and so God provides for her 
through two or three families that are 
always glad to see her and to help her. 
My sentinel knows her the moment the 
door opens. She is not a common beg- 
gar, that has come to penury for idle- 
ness, and want of thrift, but one of 
those cases of respectable poverty that 
we feel it a privilege to look after and 
care for. My Rose has by this time 
opened her petals to the sunlight, and 
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the little Pearl has rolled out of the soft 
casket, and both Rose and Pearl gladden 
the old eyes. Such delight is on the 
withered face! The master and mis- 
tress are down stairs too; and a cup of 
hot coffee is provided, and nice toast, 
that Elizabeth has made by the kitchen 


fire, where there is a ready corner for a — 


poor wanderer to sit and rest and warm. 

How delicious the breakfast tastes to 
those who have satisfied God’s hungry 
ones before partaking of food them- 
selves! Ah! who knows this best ap- 
petizer? I am afraid not very many, 
so intent are we all upon our own com- 
fort and ease. 

The old woman is in a pleasant glow, 
what with the influence of the fire and 
the coffee, and the good things in the 
basket, and the still better things in her 
heart. She makes a reverence to the 
minister, who holds the door open for 
her exit as if she were a princess, and 
salutes her respectfully as one would 
salute an aged mother. The rector’s 
wife helps her down the steps, and says, 
“Come again!” as if it were really a 
joy to welcome God’s poor. The chil- 
dren shake their little white hands from 
the window, and call, “ Good-by, good- 
by !” and the old heart is lifted up and 
cheered by this early visit to the rec- 
tory, and by all the tokens of benevo- 
lence and kindness. 

Before the morning’s meal is finished, 
the door-bell rings again. Somebody is 
very ill, and has remembered the scrip- 
tural injunction, “Is any sick among 
you? let him call for the elders of the 
church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of 
the Lord ; and the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up.” 

A blessed thing it is that now and 
then one thinks of the Great Physician, 
without whom all earthly skill is use- 
less ! 

The minister does not wait for a pro- 


longed breakfast. It is his meat and 
drink to do the will of Him that sent 
him into the world as his ambassador. 

There is a soul trembling on the brink 
of the grave,—a soul that needs 
strength and guidance in the last fearful 
hour. Shall the man of God tarry over 
a paltry meal, and let this opportunity 
to lead an immortal to a heavenly ban- 
quet be lost ? ; 

The old sentinel rings the hour of 
ten as the master returns from his 
errand of love. 

“ Tick, tick! Who comes?” Two 
little boys for money to keep the roof 
over their heads ; an old man close be- 
hind for a suit of clothes from the poor- 
trunk to cover his nakedness ; bright- 
faced Lizzie D. to play with Rose and 
Pearl, and make mother almost forget, 
as she looks upon the pretty, well- 
dressed, .happy trio, that forlorn and 
ragged and miserable children are all 
day long besieging her heart and her 
door. 

Now the merry laughter sounds sil- 
very sweet through the house. Now 
the old sentinel chimes in with it as the 
hours go swiftly by. 

Noontide, and a flood of light comes 
in at the study-windows, and falls golden 
upon the little heads grouped around 
“‘ papa.” 

It is beautiful, in the noontide of our 
life, to sun ourselves amid the precious 
little children. It is blessed to escape 
from maturer cares and anxieties in the 
prattle and merriment of tiny innocents. 
Nobody feels this gladdening influence 
more than the minister, as he comes 
from burdened consciences, and from 
homes of misery and sorrow, to rest for 
a moment, with his dear babes around 
him. 

* Nobody is more jubilant and more a 
child among children than mamma, as 
she puts away for the time her house- 
hold worriments, and enters with a zest 
into the little ones’ amusement. 
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Ah! how good is God to set over 
against our careful, troubled, anxious 
natures, these dependent, trustful, buoy- 
ant little creatures, that have only to 
look up to him with confiding eyes, and 
say, “ Our Father,” and feel that heaven 
will be opened, and gracious gifts show- 
ered down into their laps! Shall they 
not teach us to “look unto the hills, 
whence cometh our help: surely our 
help cometh from the Lord, who has 
made heaven and earth”? 

Has the good minister been left for 
two hours without one call for charity ? 
That would be strange indeed! Up 
and down, up and down the long stair- 
case have his feet trodden, ushering in 
and showing out the pensioners of 
God’s bounty, while the “ Tick, tick!” 
of the faithful sentinel, and the ‘“ Who 
comes ?”’ have been almost unceasing. 

Two o’clock. Somebody has de- 
parted this life, and the mourners need 
comfort from the man of God; and he 
leaves the sunlight, and the golden 
heads, and the sweet, lively prattle, for 
the house where the shadow of death 
lies, and the flaxen-haired baby is quiet 
in its coffin-bed, and the people sit 
hushed and waiting for the voice from 
heaven, “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life, saith the Lord.” 

Ah! how he feels for the mother and 
the father as he* looks upon the still, 
pale face, and remembers the red cheeks 
and laughing eyes of his little ones at 
home! Yet more deeply does he feel 
for them as he thinks how the angels 
came one day, and bore away with them 
his own baby from his aching breast. 
He knows the keenness of such anguish 
as these weeping parents experience; 
though he has learned long ago to look 
up gratefully to God, and to smile, as by 
faith he sees his little tender one joyous 
in the Saviour’s bosom. So he is able 
to speak to them words of cheer, though 
his tears fall upon the infant’s brow as 
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he leans over the coffin. ‘Jesus wept.” 
It is sweet to weep with those who 
weep. ‘Tears are not always bitter. 

How bright the home-faces look as 
the minister returns from the funeral! 
It is a strange life that he leads, — such 
sudden transition from sunshine to 
shadow, and shadow to sunshine, all the 
day long. 

The old sentinel greets him heartily 
as he comes up the stairs. The shadows 
of night are drawing near. There is a 
couple in the study, waiting to be mar- 
ried. The bridegroom is buoyant with 
youth and hope ; and the bride sees only 
flowers, bright and beautiful, in all of 
her life’s future pathway. 

It is worth one’s while to have one 
such hour of real unbroken joy. 

.A few short moments; a solemn ex- 
hortation from the minister; fervent 
prayers; earnest vows warmly spoken; 
a ring held upon the finger in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost; the benediction upon 
the kneeling twain, now made one, — 
and my sentinel ticks out a gladder, mer- 
rier party than he ticked in. 

He seems to laugh his old silvery 
laugh as the carriage whirls them away 
from the rectory-door; though it is noth- 
ing new for a young man and maiden to 
trip up the rectory-stairs singly, and 
to go down again yoked together for life. 
Exultant indeed they may well be if 
God _ has joined them in a true and holy 
fellowship. 

Six o’clock, and the lights shine 
through the parlor-windows upon the 
street. Still the old sentinel stands 
watching, watching, where he has stood 
all day unweariedly. 

CORBI C loamatlC kleen Vi OumCONDC Stace 
there no end to the train of applicants 
for food and clothing and money? No 
end to the needy, suffering poor; but, 
alas ! an end to the supply in the treas- 
ury. The minister sighs as he deals 
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out the last money from the strong box, 
and is forced to send the next miserable 
creature empty from his house. 

Whose fault is it that his hands are 
restrained in their charities? Is it not 
ours, who drop ten cents into the alms 
basin of the church, and give ten dol- 
lars for a lace pocket-handkerchief? Is 
it not ours, who heap up treasure that 
we may spend it upon our lusts and self- 
ish pleasures, and are not rich toward 
God, and generous toward his poor ? 
I take shame to myself as I think of 
the Lord’s treasury empty while there 
is yet a penny in my purse. As if one 
were afraid to lend to the Lord! As if 
one could not pour out before God all 
that he has, and trust to his goodness 
to replenish! Oh for more of this 
blessed confidence toward Him who 
feedeth the young ravens when they 
cry, and who clothes the lilies of the 
field by his great mercy and love ! 

“ Tick, tick! Whocomes?” A dif- 
ferent sort of beggar from common. A 
case that is too rare in this world, 
where rhost of us feel that we “‘are rich, 
and increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing, the while we are 
wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked.” 

This suppliant has had “his eyes 
anointed with eye-salve,” and there- 
fore sees his deep poverty. He has 
come to buy of God “gold tried in 
the fire, that he may be rich; and white 
raiment, that he may be clothed, and 
that the shame of his nakedness may 
not appear.” 

Thank God, the treasury is never 
empty to such! The minister can deal 
out Heaven’s love and bounty all his 
life long, and yet see no dwindling of 
the store. There is no pleasure equal 
to this of leading the repentant prodigal 
back to the wealth of his Father’s 
house. There is joy in the presence of 
the angels over such beggars. The 
man has been a great sinner. He can 
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scarcely believe there is forgiveness for 
him. How little he knows the bound- 


‘less compassion of our Lord and Sa- 


viour Jesus Christ! 

It is the minister’s privilege to assure 
him of this as he sees his deep sorrow 
for his guilt, and his»earnest desire to 
lead a holy. life. 

Ah! how God loves you, despite all 
your wanderings ! — otherwise he would 
not have sent his only-begotten Son 
into the world to die for you. He 
would not stand knocking all day long 
at the door of your heart, even when 
you pay no heed to his importunity. 
He would not follow you by his Holy 
Spirit, and call you so earnestly, “ Come, 
come!” He would not reason with 
you, “ Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be like wool ; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be whiter 
than snow.” “My son, give me thine 
heart.” 

The beggar bows his head in his 
hands. He is moved by these persua- 
sive tones of God’s messenger. Tears 
trickle through his fingers. He cries 
out earnestly, “ What shall I do?” 

“« Repent, and be baptized.’ ‘Deal 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God.’ ‘If any man will be my 
disciple, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow after me.” ‘ Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you.’ ‘Do this in remembrance of me.’ 
‘ Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, — to visit the fa- 
therless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.’ ‘If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.’” 

“These are hard things to obey,” 
says the man. 

“<“My grace is sufficient for thee.’ 
‘With God, all things are possible.’ ” 

The minister kneels down with him, 
and commends him to the almighty care 
and guidance; and he goes to his home 
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with a broken spirit and a contrite 
heart, which God will not despise. 

The tall sentinel gives a warning note 
as he descends the stairs. “Time is 
short,” he says. “‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowl- 
edge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither 
thou goest.’ ‘Behold! now is the ac- 
cepted time, now is the day of salva- 
tion.’” 

“Tick, tick! Who ‘comes?’ A 
pious neighbor, with his wife, to spend 
the last hours of the evening in pleasant 
conversation. It is a fitting close of 
the day, this soul-communion with fel- 
low-Christians, before lying down to 
that sleep which is the image of death, 
and which should remind us of the end 
of our life on earth. 

Travelers together on the same pil- 
grimage, looking forward to the same 
eternal home of glory, there is a sweet- 
ness in each’ other’s society that the 
godless know nothing about. There is 
no mere worldly gossip, no detraction 
of one’s fellow-men, no trifling mention 
of subjects that should always be rev- 
erently approached. In all the mirth, 
there is innocence; in all the wisdom, 
cheerfulness ; nothing harsh, nothing 
ascetic, in the words that circle from lip 
to lip: but this short hour of blessed 
intercourse is full of heaven’s own love 
and brightness, and makes amends for 
whatever of sadness has marked the 
day. 

The good minister feels its influence. 
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“In the communion with saints and an- 
gels,” he says, “we shall forget all the 
ills of this mortal life. What bliss to 
look forward to an eternity with God 
and with his holy ones!” 

Is not my old sentinel’s work for the 
day ended? 

Ten o’clock, and the ceaseless “ Tick, 
tick !” goes on. 

Eleven, and father and mother and 
May and Rose and Pearl and Charlotte 
and Elizabeth are asleep and dreaming. 
The house is as silent as if there had 
not been mortal footsteps treading the 
staircase from morning till night. 

The full moon comes out in the 
heavens, and looks calmly down upon 
the rectory roof. It floods the whole 
city with its pure light. Beggars and 
rich men, the miserable and the happy, 
are alike beneath its beams. How 
beautiful it is ! 

Upon the dial-plate of the old clock 
comes out another round, full moon, and 
looks straight down the stairs, toward 
the front-door of the rectory. 

“Tick, tick! Who comes?” 
my faithful sentinel. 

“ All good angels, to watch over little 
people and big under the dear old roof.” 

Can we see them as they enter, and 
come softly, hand in hand, a shining 
company, up the stairs? Sweet, heav- 
enly ones ! —love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance. 

God give us all such blessed guar- 
dianship ! 
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ABROAD; OR, LILIAN’S NEW SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. H. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE WONDER OF STRASBURG. 


THERE is in the city of Strasburg a 
famous old cathedral, one of the oldest 
and most famous in Europe. The foun- 
dations were laid more than eight hun- 
dred years ago ; and it was five hundred 
years in the process of erection. Such 
gigantic edifices can not be completed 
speedily. One set of workmen die, and 
another set come up to take their places. 
Time and storms and fire and accident 
mar the work, so that repairs and build- 
ing are often going on together ; and it 
is sometimes difficult to say when the 
last stroke is put to such a work. But, 
according to history, the last stone of 
this pile was laid in 1439, on a midsum- 
mer’s day, when a statue of the Virgin 
Mary was also raised to the knob which 
terminated the spire. 

Multitudes of travelers, on their way 
from France to Switzerland, or back, 
make Strasburg a stopping-place, that 
they may visit and admire this wonder- 
ful cathedral, and the largest and most 
wonderful clock in the world, which 
stands within it. And it was for this 
reason that our friends determined to 
tarry for a day, on their route to Paris, 
in this old town of crooked, narrow 
streets, and peaked-roofed houses. 

The first thing about the cathedral 
which invites attention is the tower. 
It is built of hewn stone, so arranged as 
to give it, at a little distance, a strong 
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resemblance to lace-work, and is famil- 
iarly called by many the Lace Tower. It 
is said to be four hundred and sixty feet 
high, — the highest in the world, —twen- 
ty-four feet, by measurement, above the 
largest Egyptian pyramid. But it does 
not seem so high. The whole building 
is so large, that one can scarcely believe 
the tower to be so immense. 

The next thing of interest is the grand 
clock within. This was the chief point 
of attraction to Lilian and her mother ; 
for they had read and heard so much of 
the Strasburg clock, that they did not 
feel willing to go home without seeing 
it. At father’s suggestion, they had ar- 
ranged to be present at the hour of 
twelve, that they might witness all the 
wonderful operations of this marvelous 
piece of mechanism. 

Its very dimensions amazed them. It 
stands within the church; and, as they 
approached, it seemed like a building of 
itself. 

“Why, father!” exclaimed Lillie, 
“what a clock! It is as large as a 
common church ! ” 

Father enjoyed her surprise. He was 
prepared for the wondering questions 
which he was sure would come. 

“The face of it is almost as large ax 
some of our churches at home,” he an- 
swered. “Let me see: it is a hundred 
feet high, and more than thirty broad, — 
larger than an ordinary dwelling-house, 
at least. See! around on this side are 
stairs, by which the persons who keep it 
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in order go up; and there are some tol- 
erably large rooms there, where they do 
their work. But let us get a good place 
in front, where we can see all that goes 
on. It wants but five minutes to the 
hour; and a good many visitors will 
doubtless be in. 

Indeed, the groups of people were 
fast gathering from every part of the 
building. How small they looked as 
they came in at the ponderous, semi- 
circular doors, and wandered through 
the vast interior! Through the great 
windows of stained glass, — one of these 
a circle, forty-five feet across, —a sub- 
dued light fell on the rose-tinted walls, 
through the high arches, the forest of 
pillars, and the spacious chapels, lighted 
up the immense organ and the gilded pul- 
pit, and checkered the marble pavement 
below. <A procegsion of monks in long 
black robes, carrying books and reciting 
their prayers, wound through one end of 
the building, so far off that they looked 
like a file of school-boys; and the tramp 
of their feet and the hum of their voices 
sounded like the murmur of distant 
waves. 


Lillie was impressed with a sense of | 


sublimity and grandeur she had never 
experienced before. The vastness of 
this grand edifice, its length and breadth 
and hight, its magnificent decorations, 
its somber light, excited her sensitive 
nature, and filled her with silent admira- 
tion, almost with awe. In all the cathe- 
drals she had visited in Europe, she had 
never been conscious of such feelings. 
She doubtless felt, though she knew not 
how to express it, as another has said, 
“The cathedrals we have before visited 
were simply buildings : this is a poem.” 

But now every eye was upon the 
clock. “A grand old time-piece, isn’t 
it?’ said father, breaking a long silence. 

“ How old?” asked mother. 

“Tt was made nearly three hundred 
years ago.” 

“ Has it been going ever since?” 
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“Tt has had one vacation of about 
fifty years.” 

“To rest it?” asked Lillie. 

“No, my dear: clocks are never sup- 
posed to be tired or discontented, you 
know. Butthe machinery got out of or- 
der; and, as the maker was dead, there 
was no one to repair it. Not a person 
in all Europe could be found who knew 
enough to set the clock going again.” 

“It must be very complicated,” said 
mother; “for I notice more than one 
dial-plate.” 

“Tt gives the time of this place, and 
of every other principal city in the world. 
It is an almanac, giving the day of the 
week and month. It also has an astro- 
nomical apparatus, giving the course of 
the sun and planets, the changes of the 
moon, and all the eclipses of the sun 
and moon, in their regular order, to the 
end of time.” 

But now the clock begins to strike. 
How various the movements! On each 
side of the dial-plate stands an image 
of a little boy, and over the dialis a bell. 
One of these little cherubs holds a mal- 
let, and the other an hour-glass. When 
the hour arrives, one of these strikes 
with his mallet, and the other turns his 
glass. Above these, in an alcove, stands 
old Father Time, huge and grim, a bellin 
his left hand, and a scythe in his right. 
An old man is passing slowly before him, 
who disappears on one side as the clock 
strikes, and gives place to a little child 
who comes in on the other. This child 
will pass around, and, as the first quarter 
of the hour is completed, will strike with 
one stroke upon the bell, and go out to 
give place toa fair youth. He makes the 
journey, strikes twice, and disappears ; 
when a middle-aged man comes on, 
moves round, strikes three, and vanishes, 
to give place to the old man who was 
first seen. These four represent the 
four ages of life, and regularly mark the 
quarter-hours in this way. Still farther 
up on the face of the clock is another al- 
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cove, in which stands the image of our 
Saviour; and every day, at noon, figures 
of the twelve apostles march around it, 
and bow, while the holy image, with up- 
lifted hands, silently blesses them. As 
the last of these disappears, an enor- 
mous cock, perched on a pinnacle of the 
clock, slowly flaps his wings, and crows 
three times, so loudly as to be heard out- 
side the church at some distance, and 
as naturally as life. It seems as if every 
figure were alive, so perfectly does each 
do its part. 

“ How perfect must be the mechanism 
which can produce all these motions day 
after day, and with such accuracy !” said 
Mrs. Rolfe. 

“Tt has cost a great deal of study, la- 
bor, time, and money, you may be sure,” 
remarked Mr. Rolfe. ‘“ This remarkable 
clock may well be ranked among the 
wonders of the world. It shows to what 
perfection mechanical skill, combined 
with mathematical knowledge, may ar- 
rive. Lilian, if we knew the history of 
these mechanics or artists when they 
were boys, what do you think we should 
discover in them?” 

“ They must have been smart children, 
of course,” said Lillie. 

“Perhaps not. In some instances, 
our men of science have been as boys, — 
rather dull, and slow in their progress. 

“JT have no doubt they were very in- 
dustrious,” remarked Lilian. 

“ Steady, orderly, and persevering,” 
added mother. “These qualities will 
lead, in time, to the accomplishment of 
great things.” 

“T don’t see,” remarked Lilian after a 
thoughtful silence, “why we don’t have 
such things in our country. Don’t our 
people know as much as the people in 
Europe? I am sure there are many 
things at home which are a great deal 
more comfortable and pleasant than 
they have here; but we don’t have such 
statues and pictures, such churches, 
and such ” — 
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“ Clocks,” added father. ‘ But then, 
Pinky, ours is a very young country 
compared with this. You don’t expect 
to know how to plan and manage, how 
to work or write, so well as mother, do 
you ? ” 

“Why, no, father: how can I, when 
she is more than three times as’ old? 
Perhaps, perhaps,” she added rather 
timidly, “when I get as old as she, I 
may possibly be able to do as well.” 

“Yes, and a great deal better, my 
dear,” said mother ;. “ for the advantages 
you have are far superior to those I 
enjoyed when a child: and, when age 
has given you practice and experience, 
I shall expect you to be far more expert 
than your mother.” 

“ Well, now,” continued father, ‘this 
is all a very good illustration of the sub- 
jectwe beganupon. Europe is the par- 
ent country, and America is the child. 
Europe was grown up, as it were, was 
well skilled in science and art, was full 
of learned men, and works of skill, no- 
ble edifices, large cities, grand statuary, 
and magnificent pictures, when America 
was just born. Our Western World was 
a wilderness two hundred years ago. 
Look at the almost miraculous growth 
of our nation. Look at our towns and 
cities and states. Look at our many ele- 
gant buildings, at our shipping, our 
manufactories, our schools, our roads. 
We go in for the useful before the orna- 
mental. But let our country come to 
the age at which we now see Europe, 
and, with the increased light and knowl- 
edge of our times, there is no doubt it 
will far surpass the parent country in 
every respect.” 

“In some things, it is far in advance 
of its parent now,” said mother. “If 
we look only at outside adornments, it, 
of course, falls short. But look at the 
intelligence of its people; look at its 
religious character and attainments. 
Which do you think the most worthy 
of respect, Lillie, —a person who is 
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- dressed in silks and velvets, and decked 
with jewels, or one who is well educated, 
refined, and truly pious ?” 

“Oh ! you know well enough, mother, 
which I should respect most, — the last 
one, Of course.” 

“ And that gives you a pretty good 
idea of the contrast between America 
and Europe just now. . In one you see 
a great deal that is beautiful: the other 
has the most to win your love and trust. 
One pleases the taste: the other satisfies 
the heart. One you can enjoy to visit: 
the other you would choose for a 
home.” 

“Very good, very good,” said father. 
“We can all say amen to that. That 
is America now. What do you think 
she will be five or ten hundred years 
hence, when she shall have added beau- 
ty to knowledge and goodness ; when 
her immense resources shall have been 
developed by science, wrought ‘out by 
art, and consecrated by love ?” 

“Our country has a sublime future 
before her indeed,” replied mother, “ if 
only her onward steps may all be in 
the right way; if she is not drawn 
aside by selfishness, and corrupted by 
sin.” 

CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LESSON IN THE CARS. 


Tue ride from Strasburg to Paris is 
a long one of ten hours. The road is 
considered one of the finest on the con- 
tinent; and yet so long a journey, after 
incessant traveling for more than a 
week, was rather tedious. Indeed, it 
would prove tiresome to almost any 
one in such a case. Mrs. Rolfe would 
gladly have moved more slowly, on the 
score of not being able to enjoy. She 
was sure that the scenery, which now 
seemed tame, would have been beauti- 
ful if she herself had only been fresh 
and vigorous; and that a thousand 
things worth noticing were lost entirely, 
because they were too weary to catch 
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them. And she was quite right. Ifa 
person wants to enjoy when traveling, 
he must proceed leisurely, and rest 
long enough between each stage to di- 
gest what he has gathered, and to re- 
cover his appetite for more; for,. un- 
less there is a relish, objects which we 
pass will be unheeded, or will pall and 
fatigue. But home was before the 
mother’s eye; and she had seen and 
enjoyed so much, she was content to 
forego the remainder, that she might 
the sooner be returned to the fireside 
which they all so much missed. 

This long ride, however, gave them a 
good opportunity to recount what they 
had experienced, and to sort out, as it 
were, and arrange, their various adven- 
tures for relation at home. It gave Lil- 
ian, too, a nice chance. for another good 
finishing-up talk with father on some 
points about which she had been think- 
ing. 

“J have got you all to myself to-day, 
father: no business and no sight-seeing. 
I am so tired, I don’t want to look out 
of the window ; and mother can go to 
sleep if she wants to. I am going to 
cuddle down here close to you, and ask 
you one or two questions.” 

“ Ask away, Pinky.” 

“ Now, father, there must be a begin- 
ning for every thing; and I want to 
know when the Roman-Catholic Church 
was started, and who started it.” 

“ When did the Christian Church be- 
gin, my daughter ?” 

“ Why, that began with Christ and the 
apostles ; didn’t it?” 

“Yes; and was like the rising of the 
sun upon a dark world. Now, the sun 
often rises fair and bright; and, after a 
while, clouds come up, and dim its bright- 
ness. Butcan you tell the precise mo- 
ment when the clouds begin?” 

“ T suppose not ; for clouds form grad- 
ually.” 

“ How?” 

“The vapors rise from the earth and 
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sea; and then the winds carry them 
along in one direction or another, and 
by and by they cover the sun.” 

“Just in this way the clouds of error 
formed which obsoured this glorious 
sun. And as you say the vapors rise 
from the earth and sea, so the mists of 
error rose out of the sinful, selfish hearts 
ofmen. Even Christians, you know, are 
not perfect: they were not then; they 
are not now. Though they may love 
God, and really mean to do his will, 
there are old habits and sinful tempers 
still remaining about them, which, ren- 
der their lives very imperfcet. Thus, in 
the early disciples, the remains of their 
former evil caused the noxious vapors 
of pride, strife, and worldly ambition, to 
arise ; and these, blown along by the 
winds of circumstances, finally obscured 
the light of the Church. The result was 
what we call the Papacy. I can not 
give you the full history here; but one 
' of these days, when you grow older, you 
will read ecclesiastical history, which 
will give you all the knowledge you 
want. I am not sure but you are old 
enough now to take up D’Aubigné’s 
‘History of the Reformation.’ After all 
you have seen and learned in Europe, 
I think you will be interested in it.” 

“JT am sure I shall, father: I shall 
want to pounce upon it the minute I 
get home.” 

“ You are eager, Pinky.” 

“Just as eager as a cat for her 
mousey. You make me so, father: you 
tell me just enough to make me want 
to know more. But I want you to tell 


me something more now; for we have. 


got this whole long day before us.” 

“And you will be dropping asleep by 
and by. See! we are just entering a 
tunnel ; and we shall have eleven tun- 
nels to go through before we get to 
Paris.” 

“ Well, we can talk in the dark, fa- 
ther: come, I’m nota bit sleepy. Tell 
me when it was those clouds got large 
enough to hide the sun.” 
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“For about five hundred years, the 
Apostolic Church maintained its simpli- 
city and purity. There were two or 
three churches more prominent and in- 
fluential than the rest; and it was very 
natural that the lesser ones should de- 
fer to these —that is, that they should 
seek counsel and assistance from the 
larger and strongér ones — when cases 
of difficulty should occur. 
then-the capital of the world; and, as the 
church there was large and flourishing, 
it began to take the lead of ail the rest. 
As its influence increased, its ministers 
became ambitious, and by degrees as- 
sumed authority, until at last they came 
to believe that they were divinely ap- 
pointed to control and govern all the 
other churches. The chief minister, or 
bishop as he was called, wanted to be 
considered the head of the whole church; 
and, in order to give this the appearance 
of right, the story was invented, that 
Peter had been appointed by Jesus 
Christ himself as the head of his Church, 
and that, as his successors, they were 
entitled to hold the same honor and 
power.” 

“Why, father! what could make them 
think so? Peter denied Christ. He was 
the naughtiest of all the disciples, except 
Judas; and I should think he would have 


been the last one to be chosen fora 


head.” 

“There are some words of Christ 
upon which they founded this doctrine. 
Get your Testament, and turn to Matt. 
xvi. 13-19, and read.” 

Lilian obeyed. My little readers, I 
hope, will get their Testaments too, and 
read; and perhaps they will feel just as 
Lillie did, as she said, — 

“Well, father, that does sound very 
much like it, I am ‘sure. ‘Thou art 
Peter,’ Christ said; ‘and on this rock 
will I build my church.’ I don’t won- 
der they hit upon Peter as the bead.” 

“But we must understand what 
Christ meant by this rock. Was the 
rock Peter? or was it the great truth 


Rome was> 
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which Peter had just uttered ?—‘ Thou 
art the Christ, the son of the living 
God.’ Peter evidently understood it in 
this last sense; for if you will turn to 
his First Epistle, second chapter, and 
read the first eight verses, you will 
. see that he taught the churches to 
whom he was writing that Christ was 


aos 


the chosen and precious corner-stone 
of the Church. Besides this, Peter 
says not a word which would intimate 
that he had himself been appointed to 
any particular place or power. To be 
sure, he did preach the first sermon on 
that remarkable day of Pentecost, and 
laid the foundation of the first organized 
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church, or society of believers; but 
laying the foundation and demg the 
foundation are two things.” | 

“Oh, yes! I see,” said Lilian. “ But, 
then, Christ said, ‘I will give thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ What 
does that mean ?” 

“ As I have just said, it was his privi- 
lege to open the doors of the kingdom 
by being the first one to preach the gos- 
pel and to form a Christian church. 
* VOL. III. 48 


But you will find, as you read the Acts 
of the Apostles, that he never assumed 
any control of the affairs of the churches. 
These were managed by the Twelve in 
council: and, in one case in particular, 
they had occasion to find fault with Pe- 
ter for doing what they thought wrong; 
and they censured him.” 

“ And what is the meaning of this, fa- 
ther ? — ‘ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
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whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.’ That sounds 
as if things were to be pretty much as 
Peter said.” 

““T suppose it means that Peter was 
to be inspired by the Holy Ghost to de- 
clare the doctrines of the Christian 
Church, which was about to be formed 
on the ruins of the old Jewish Church, 
and which were to be quite different 
from the teachings the people had been 
accustomed to; and that, under this in- 
spiration, what he pronounced right and 
wrong would be received and followed. 
And it has been so. He preached the 
doctrines of salvation through repent- 
ance of sin, and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who had just been crucified by 
the wicked Jews, and so offered as a 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
These teachings were blessed to the 
conversion of thousands in a day at the 
beginning, and tens of thousands after- 
wards, wherever the apostles went ; and 
they have come down to us through the 
letters which they wrote to the various 
churches, and are the accepted doc- 
trines of Christ’s church now and every- 
where. Have not these words been ful- 
filled?” 

“ Yes, father ; I see: you make it all 
plain. If you could only have lived 
then, and preached to the folks, you 
might have convinced them, and saved 
all the trouble since; for I must say, 
father, I don’t wonder they made a mis- 
take, and thought that Christ meant to 
set Peter up as the head one.” 

“Ah, Pinky! there were abler men 
than your father that preached boldly 
against this error: but the trouble was, 
it suited their selfish ideas to have a 
grand head, orchief; and so they carried 
their point. And they, moreover, de- 
clared that the bishops of Rome, and no 
others, were his true successors, and 
should be for ever; also that, by virtue 
of their office, they were so perfect in 
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their judgments, that their opinions 
were never to be questioned.” 

“ Proud, foolish men !” 

“This laid the foundation for that 
grand doctrine of the. Roman-Catholic 
Church, the infallibilty of the pope.” 

‘* Pope, papa: who was the pope?” 

“ This chief bishop, or head minister 
in the Church, took the name of papa, 
or father, which with us is made into 
pope. This has been the commonly re- 
ceived name of the head of the Church 
for a great many hundred years; and 
the belief that the pope can never do 
wrong, or make any mistake, which is 
insisted on very strongly, and which 
people have been forced by the worst 
cruelties and persecutions to accept, has 
been the very corner-stone of this false 
religion. Then the pope taught, that as 
he was God’s agent, and so stood in 
God’s place to the people, they might 
come to him for the forgiveness of 
their sins; but as he could not reach 
over the whole world, and everybody 
could not come directly to him, he ap- 
pointed sub-agents — priests they were 


- called —to do this work. So every one 


was instructed to go to the priest to con- 
fess his sins, and get pardon. Thus 
this error of confession and priestly ab- 
solution crept in. Then the priests 
taught those who made confession, that 
they ought to inflict punishment ‘upon 
themselves for their wrong-doings; and 
sO penances were instituted. And, when 
these became very common and burden- 
some, they were told, ‘ If you don’t want 
todo these hard and mortifying penances, 
pay me some money, and I will release 
you.’ So they began to sell pardons 
and indulgences, or releases from the 
penalties of sin; and they found they 
accumulated money so fast in this way, 
that they went on, and thus grew very 
rich and proud. Then they began to 
build great churches. Why, Lillie, many 
of these grand cathedrals which we have 
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visited have been built just in this way, 
— by selling to the people indulgences, 
which were, in substance, permissions 
to sin.” 

“ Father, that seems too dreadful. I 
should think that their common sense 
would have taught them better.” 

“Reason and conscience were both 
blinded by selfishness, you see, my dear. 
The clouds had come over and obscured 
the sun; and they went on from one 
error and false doctrine to another, sink- 
ing deeper and deeper in corruption and 
sin. People who held on to the pure 
old doctrines of the Bible were persecut- 
ed, and put to death. The history of the 
martyrs is a sad one indeed ; but itis too 
long a story for us to go into now.” 

“Yes, that will do for another time. 
Now I want to know how the Protestant 
Church, our Church, got out of all this 
fog and wickedness. How long was the 
sun shut in?” 

“This dreadful state of things contin- 
ued, growing worse and worse, for near- 
ly a thousand years; and the oppressed 
and beclouded people, kept in ignorance 
and bound by the tyrant rule of the 
Church, grew weary and sick of it.” 

‘ All were not so, were they ?” 

“Oh, no! God had his chosen ones 
everywhere ; but they had to worship 
him secretly and in fear, until at last he 
raised up Martin Luther, the great re- 
former, who took the lead in throwing 
off these shackles, and in returning to 
the pure and simple worship of the origi- 
nal, Apostolic Church.” 

“Oh! I know about Martin Luther: 
he was a real good man. But, then, I 
don’t see, father, how it happened that 
he was so much better than everybody 
else in those bad times, or how he came 
to do any thing more than others had 
dared to do.” 

*“‘ Tt was by the grace of God, my dear, 
that wonderful and sovereign grace that 
chose Saul of Tarsus, when he was a 
persecutor of the disciples, and convert- 
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ed, and fitted him to be a preacher of the 
truth. Martin Luther had, however, a 
better beginning than Saul; for he was 
never a wicked manor a persecutor. 
He was the child of godly parents. We 
read, that, when he was a baby, his father, 
who was a poor peasant, was often heard’ 
praying by his cradle that God would 
grant him grace according to his name, 
which means Pzre, to labor for the prop- 
agation of a pure doctrine. And he 
grew up to be a truly pious boy. When 
he went to school, though he was a very 
merry, playful boy, it was said that he 
began his studies every morning with a 
hearty prayer. It was a maxim of his, 
‘He who prays diligently has learned 
more than half his lesson.’ ” 

“ That’s a first-rate maxim, I am sure, 
for all of us scholars; isn’t it, father ?” 

“Indeed it is, my daughter. And it 
was because of this devout and prayer- 
ful spirit, we must believe, in himself 
and his parents, that God showed his 
great grace to Luther, and led him by 
his kind providence in the way of true 
knowledge. He permitted Luther to 
find the Bible; and that was ‘a lamp to 
his feet, and a light to his path.’ ” 

“‘ Had he not always had the Bible?” 

“He never saw one until he was about 
eighteen years old. It was before the 
days of printing, and every Bible was in 
manuscript; and they were so costly, 
that only the very rich and learned had 
them. When he was at school at the 
University at Erfiirt, he was rummaging 
in the library for good books, and found 
aLatin Bible. It proved a great treasure 
to him ; and from it he found the truth, — 
the truth as it is in Jesus. By and by 
he became a priest, then a monk, and 
afterwards a doctor; thatis, a minister of 
a higher grade. He was very talented, 
and was promoted quite early to this 
position, — before he was thirty years of 
age. Before he was made doctor, he 
made a journey to Rome. This was a 
journey partly of business, and partly 
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a devout pilgrimage. While he was 
there, he went through the whole round 
of ceremonies prescribed for pilgrims ; 
believing sincerely that in some way 
these performances, some of which were 


very difficult and irksome, would con-, 


‘duce to his acceptance with God. One 
day he was going up the Santa Scala, 
which is the long stairway to the roof 
of St. Peter’s, according to the rule for 
pilgrims, on his knees, that he might 
thereby gain the indulgence granted to 
those who did so, when he seemed to 
hear a voice shouting in his ears, ‘The 
just shall live by faith!’ This verse he 
had read in the Bible ; and now the Holy 
Spirit brought it to his remembrance in 
this striking manner. He saw in an in- 
stant that all these works which he was 
doing could avail nothing for his accept- 
ance with God; that Jesus by his death 
had paid the debt of his sins; and that 
he had only to believe in Jesus, and be 
saved. A doctrine which is in our times 
familiar to every little child was then 
just revealed to him. He had never 
heard the Sunday-school hymn you all 
love so well to sing, — 
‘ Nothing either great or small 
Remains for me to do: 
Jesus died, and paid it all, — 
Yes, all the debt I owe.’ 

“ But, after this revelation, Luther was 
a changed man, and now turned his at- 
tention still more to the Bible; and, when 
he preached, he taught the people the 
plain truths of God’s word, and in that 
light exposed the abuses and errors 
which had been forced upon them for so 
many ages. In a bold and persistent 
manner, he protested against the false 
doctrines of the Church. For this rea- 
son he was called the Protester, and all 
who followed his teachings have been 
called Protestants.” 

“There, father! that is just what I 
wanted to ask you. Now I see what the 
name came from? How long is it since 
Luther’s time ?” 
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“ Not four hundred years ago.” 

“Then that is what I heard some 
one say once, —that the Protestant was 
not so old as the Catholic Church ; that 
it was quite modern. I couldn’t under- 
stand it.” " 

“ Yes, Romanists will tell you that as 
an argument in their favor. They are 
the true Church, they say; and we are 
new lights, which only came up a little 
while ago.” 

“ Well, I shall know what to say if I 
ever hear it again. But, oh, dear!” ex- 
claimed the little maiden, yawning, “I 
am so tired! And here is mother just 
rousing from her nap.” 

“ And I think we have talked enough 
for one day, Pinky. Get up now, and 
look round a little. It is growing dark; 
but we have a good many hours yet to 
travel. I guess we will both take a nap 
by and by.” 

“ After a lunch. 
an’t you, mother ?” 

“Has your talk made you hungry, 
darling ? What has it been about?” 

“Oh! all about the Roman-Catholic 
and Protestant churches, and the pope, 
and Martin Luther. And it has made 
me hungry, I tell you, — hungry to know 
more. I mean to read and study all 
about it when I get home.” 

“Tt will be a nice course for evenings, 
when father is at home to read with us.” 

“Oh, splendid, splendid!” cried 
Lillie, as she put her lips to a fresh 
orange she had just opened. 

“Which, Pinky ?—the orange, or 
the promised study ?” 

“ Guess, father,” laughed Lillie. 


I’m real hungry ; 


Two weeks more in Paris gave our 
friends an opportunity to pursue their 
sight-seeing in that delightful city. 

But it is not best for me to prolong 
the recital of their pleasant adventures. 
We shall be obliged to leave our little 
readers to imagine the rest. 

From Paris they went by rail to Ca- 
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lais, crossed the English Channel, — oh, 
how sea-sick they were ! — and proceed- 
ed to London. 

From London to Liverpool, where 
Mrs. Rolfe kept her room, ill, fora num- 
ber of days. Nor did she care for not 
seeing this last city. She was now so 
near home that the Old World had ceased 
to have any attraction, and the New en- 
grossed all her thoughts. 


“Home again, home again, 
From a foreign shore.” 
What a delight! Whata blessing! All 
had been spared in life, and permitted 
to meet again. All had been kept in 


health during the long separation. How 
happy was every one! What affection- 
ate and oft-repeated caresses! How 


much there was to say and hear on both 
sides! What fervent thanksgivings 
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went up to heaven from the family altar 
that night! 

Lilian’s New School, and the lessons 
she had learned in it, afforded many a 
fruitful topic of conversation in Sunday 
and day school, with her teachers, com- 
panions, and home friends, for a long 
time. 

Were she to visit Europe to-day, she 
would find many things strangely and 
happily altered. What a light has 
dawned upon the Catholic countries of 
Europe within the last few years! 
Churches and Sunday schools have 
sprung up in France, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, and Russia. The saving health 
of God is beginning to be felt among 
those nations ; and shall we not pray, 
with Lilian and her parents, that God’s 
kingdom may come, and his will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven? 
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In some ages of religious fervor and 
rigor, men have thought it a sign of pe- 
culiar sanctity to bear in their bodies 
‘the marks of the Lord Jesus ; to have 


made in the palms of their hands the 
print of the nails that pierced the flesh 
ofthe Crucified; to bear upon their backs 
the impress of the scourge and of the. 
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wooden cross. Other men have held 
these devotees to be the chosen of God, 
and have exalted them as sacred exam- 
ples to the faithful. 

I have in my mind the mother of a 
dear child. God had given her a hus- 
band whose love lavished wealth upon 
her. Her home was one of beauty 
and peace. Nothing seemed lacking 
that gold or affection could supply. 

With a mistaken zeal, the result of 
false teaching, she made up her mind 
that it was a duty to leave all the treas- 
ures that surrounded her, — husband, 
child, wealth, — and to spend the rest of 
her days in the seclusion of a convent, 
where she could give herself constantly 
to prayer and praise. 

The resolution was taken ; but, as she 
glided down the river towards the nun- 
nery, her little daughter, who was per- 
mitted to accompany her as far as the 
place of her retreat, made beautiful 
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crosses of the water-lilies, and with 
them adorned the mother’s dress. By 
God’s grace, these were made to change 
her thought and purpose, so that she or- 
dered the oarsman to turn the boat 
about ; and at evening, instead of kneel- 
ing alone in a bare cell,she was at the 
sweet family altar, husband and child 
and domestics around her. 

What the flower-crosses had said to 
her was, that all her joys were of God: 
the ties of home, the mansion of beauty, 
the love, and the wealth were given her 
as helps to the eternal world, just as 
surely as the meed of poverty and the 
unrest and the gloom and the self-sac- 
rifice are apportioned to others, whose 
need of these allotments God knows. 
It is just as wrong for us to put away 
the joys of life, and make to ourselves 
heaviness, as it would be to fret under a 
Heaven-imposed burden, and grasp at 
the ease that is not meant forus. F. 


KITTY’S TRANSGRESSION. 


BY OLIVE A. WADSWORTH. 


Kirry MAy was just ready to set off 
for school. Her little sack was but- 
toned up to the throat; the blue ribbons 
of her hat were tied under her chin; her 
clean white apron was fresh and crisp 
as a snow-flake ; and mamma was hold- 
ing the gate open for her to pass 
through. 

“* Good-by, darling!” she said, stoop- 
ing to give her one last kiss on eyes, 
nose, and mouth. ‘ You are mamma’s 
good little girl, mamma’s little obedient 
daughter.” Kitty looked up in her face 
with a laugh of delight at being so loved 
and praised. * «& Now run,” said her 
mother. ‘‘Good-by, my dear Kitty!” 

“Good-by, my dear mamma!” she 
‘answered, and danced away down the 
street with the lightest heart in the 
world, 


The sun was bright this pleasant 
spring morning, the birds were singing, 
the flowers were hurrying up through 
the brown earth to catch the light af- 
ter the long winter; and Kitty’s mam- 
ma loved her dearly, and Kitty’s papa 
was going to take her to drive in the 
afternoon. And, besides all this, she 
had on a new pair of shoes, with such 
shining black tips to them, that they 
made her feet dance in spite of them- 
selves, If there was a tiny cloud in 
Kitty’s sky, it arose from the fact that 
this was patch-work morning at school, 
and Kitty did not like to sew at all. 
Her needle woz/d unthread all the time, 
and her hands got so tired and warm, 
and the thread went into such knots! 
And then, at the end of all, Miss Clark 
was sure to say, “I think part of that 
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must come out, Kitty.” 
worth while to care about it now, out 
here in the pleasant air: so she ran 
along, as gay as a bird, till she came 
opposite Aunt Neilson’s house; and 
there were her cousins, Corny and Fan, 
on the crossing. The minute Fan spied 
her, she called out, — 

“Oh, holloa, holloa, holloa! there’s 
our Kit! and now we’ll have a good 
time !”.- Then she ran to her, and, 
throwing her arm about her neck, ex- 
claimed, “O you darling! you’re cun- | 
ninger than ever this morning ! ” 

Corny laughed at that, as she almost 
always did at Fan’s expressions of ad- 
miration for Kitty: they were so in- 
tense and so unselfish, as if Fan thought 
Kitty was made pretty and sweet on 
purpose for her especial enjoyment. 
And then, too, although Fan was not 
quite as old as Kitty, she patronized and 
petted her in a very grown-up way. 

“O Kit!” she said, “we’re going to 
have a beautiful time; and you must 
come with us. Mamma said we might 
go to the hall, and pick up blocks ; and 
it’s so near our school, we can hear when 
the recess-bell rings, and then we’ve got 
to go that very minute.” 

The hall was a new public building, 
very nearly completed: the carpenters 
were at work now on moldings and cor- 
nices, making beautiful blocks and ends 
of wood of every description. ' Mrs. 
Neilson had promised the children sev- 
eral times that they should go, and had 
been obliged to disappoint them: so, on 
this bright spring day, she thought she 
would give them a treat, and let them 
spend an hour or two in rambling 
through the great rooms, and gathering 
blocks. Corny had a note in her pocket 
to Miss Clark, excusing their absence 
for half the morning. ’ 

“Oh, dear! I can’t go!” said Kitty. 

“Do come!” said Corny. “It will 
be such fun!” 

But I’ve got to go to school.” 


But it wasn’t . 
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“So have we,-at recess-time,” said 
Fan. “You can come with us first.” 

“But my mamma didn’t say I could 
go.” 

* Our mamma did,” said Fan. 

“TI wish I could go,” said Kitty: ‘do 
you think it’s wrong ?” 

“T guess our mamma don’t let us do 
what’s wrong,” said Corny rather se- 
verely. “If it was wrong to go, she 
wouldn’t allow us.” 

“You just come, Kit,” said Fan coax- 
ingly. 

“ It’s patch- work morning,” said Kitty 
with a sigh; “and I don’t like to do 
squares one bit.” 

“ Patch-work’s horrid,” said Fan, 
bobbing her little brown head with great 
decision. “I hate it, and I can’t bear 
it! And Miss Clark’s squares are too 
‘normous for any thing. She hasn’t 
any right to cut such big ones, and 
make us do two of them. People ex- 
pect too much of children, — my father 
says so. Her squares are as big as a 
handkerchief: I know they are. I never 
measured them a bit; but I’m sure they 
are, — big as little ones: so now!” 

“ Well, are you coming, Kitty ?” asked 
Corny. “We sha’n’t have much time 
if we don’t hurry.” 

Poor little Kitty was greatly tempted: 
on the one side were patch-work and 
Miss Clark; on the other, blocks, Corny, 
Fan, and fun. Little hearts can carry 
big thoughts sometimes ; and many such 
went chasing through Kitty’s mind in 
the minute that she waited before an- 
swering Corny. | 

“‘ Shall I go where my mamma doesn’t 
know I am going?” she thought to 
herself. “Shall I gather blocks while 
she thinks I am sewing patch-work? 
Shall I run and play when she thinks I 
am in school? Why do little girls have 
to obey their mammas always? Grown 
people do what they want to, and noth- 
ing happens to them: why can’t little 


girls? What use is it a/ways to mind 
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every word? And what happens to them 
when’ they don’t? Nothing much, I 
guess. I’ve a good mind to try: yes, 
I'll try it this once; and then I'll see.” 

“ Well,” she said out aloud, “I’ll go, 
Corny.” 

Kitty had at home a whole boxful of 
red brick-blocks; and she and her 
brother Harry often made what they 
called “railroad - trains” with them. 
They would set the blocks on end, ina 
long line, just so far apart, that, when 
they pushed the first one down, it would 
just touch another standing beyond it, 
and knock it down; and that, in fall- 
ing, would throw over a third, and that a 
fourth, till the whole line was down with 
aclatter and rush that made them laugh: 
and Harry would often wish that they 
had blocks enough to reach a mile, so 
that they would keep falling for ever 
and ever so long. 

Now, Kitty was a little girl yet; and 
she did not know what grown people 
do, and what children have to learn, too, 
if they mean to be useful and faithful 
and good in this world; and that is, 
that any person who does ove wrong 
thing sets a long train of wrong things 
in motion, —how long, we know not. 
Where the end is, or whether it ever 
ends, only God can tell; but this we 
know, that a wrong action can no more 
keep itself to itself than the first block 
knocked down can‘ help pushing the 
second, or than that can help throwing 
over the third, and so on and on and 
on. 

The children went up the great steps 
of the hall, and into a room on the right 
of the entrance; and Corny spoke to a 
tall workman in a square brown paper 
cap :— 

“ Are you Mr. Lewis?” 

“JT am that,” he-answered with a 
smile. 

“JT thought I knew how you looked,” 
she said. “My mamma told me to tell 
you that we were Mrs. Neilson’s little 
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girls; and that if we wouldn’t be in 
the way, nor get into mischief, we would 
like to pick up some blocks.” 

“All right: take as many as you 
please.” 

“Mamma said you had worked for 
our father a good many times, and you 
would know us.” 

“Yes, indeed! I built that back 
piazza he put up last year.” 

“Yes; and you mended my sled 
too,” said little Fan, shaking her head 
at him; ‘and it came unmended in a 


‘minute. I guess it wasn’t done worth 


a cent |” 

“Ts that so?” he answered, laughing. 
“ Well, well, you must let me do it over 
again.” 

“There isn’t much of it left now,” 
said Fan; “ but, when I getanew one, 
I'll let you mend that.” 

Corny and Fan passed on; but Kitty 
stood looking at a wonderful piece of 
molding that the carpenter held in his 
hands, fascinated with its beautiful 
curves and involutions. 

“What is your name?” the man 
asked presently. 

“ Kitty,” she replied. 

“Kitty Neilson, eh ? Why, you don’t 
look much like your sisters.” 

What should she say? She dared 
not tell him her name was Kitty May, 
for fear he would ask if her mamma 
sent her there too: so she only slunk 
away with a burning blush on_ her 
cheeks, and let him think she was Corny 
and Fan’s sister. 

The blocks were very beautiful; but 
Kitty’s heart ached. She gathered her 
little apron full; and then they all sat 
down on the clean new floor, and fitted 
them together in various shapes. 

“ Aren’t they splendid, Kit?” said 
Fan. “ Aren’t you glad you came?” 

“Yes,” said Kitty, “very glad;” but 
in her heart she was wretched. 

“You'll take lots and hundreds of 
them home in your apron, won’t you ? — 
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some for you, and some for Harry, won’t 
you, Kit?” 

“Yes,” said Kitty again; “indeed I 
will!” knowing all the time that she 
would not, for fear mamma should ask 
where they came from. 

“Kit, you make the prettiest houses 
of all,’ said Fan. “ You’re the smart- 
est little girl I ever saw in all the days 
of my life; yes, you are so!” 

Kitty smiled at Fan’s praise. ‘“ Take 
my blocks, Fan,” she said. ‘ They are 
prettier than yours, and that will make 
your house the nicest.” 

“No, I won’t either, you Kit! You 
shall keep them every one yourself.” 

“But I don’t want them, Fan. I’m 
tired of them, and I sha’n’t take them 
home.” 

“Why not?” said Fan in amaze- 
ment, ‘‘ when they are so exquisite and 
splendid?” 

“They are heavy,” said Kitty, “and 
they'll make my apron dirty ; ” but, alas! 
that was far from being the true reason. 

Fan shut her little mouth very tight, 
and bobbed her head two or three times. 
“You will be just as disappointed as 
ever you can be, Kitty May, when you 
get home without them.” 

“ Now, Fan,” said Corny, “I guess 
Kitty’s -big enough to know what she 
wants.” 

“ No, she isn’t, either! You’rea great 
deal bigge#, and you don’t know your- 
self! I heard my father tell you so last 
night, when you had your toothache.” 

Fan’s father was a clincher that de- 
fied all opponents. 

“Well, toothache hurts a great deal ; 
and I couldn’t help crying, and wanting 
things.” 

“I know it, Corny. Nevermind. I’m 
sorry it ached. When you're sick, you 


needn’t be very good if you don’t want. 


to, need you, Kit?” 

“T guess not,” said Kitty. 

“But, when you’re well, there’s no 
excuse at all, and you’ve got to be good 
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minute without stopping; haven’t you, 
Karte,” 

“Yes; of course you have,” an- 
swered Kitty with a guilty conscience, 
feeling that her words condemned her- 
self. 

“Let’s go through these other rooms 
now,” said Corny, “they are so big and 
long. It will be recess-time pretty soon, 
I’m afraid.” 

So they wandered along through the 
great empty rooms. Here and there 
they saw queer-looking tools, and long 
carpenter-benches, and high wooden 
horses on their four stiff legs for the 
men to stand upon. The hall was 
almost done, and there were very few 
men at work on it now; only the finish- 
ers, who went from room to room put- 
ting up the fine work. At last, a long, 
long way from the front, they came to a 
great flight of stairs; and at the head of 
the stairs was a room, where the floor 
was covered with shavings. 

“Oh! what big curls!” said Fan; 
“almost as long as Kit’s!” And the 
children gathered them up with delight, 
hung them behind their ears, and twirled 
them over their fingers. 

“ Come, we’ll go down stairs and see 
what’s in the basement now,” said 
Corny, leading the way; but Kitty lin- 
gered a moment to pick up another 
beauty of a curl before she followed. 
The staircase led into a long, dark base- 
ment-hall, with rooms opening out of it 
on either side; while under the stairs 
was an open door, that led out into an 
area and back-yard filled with rubbish. 
Kitty had just passed the landing, half 
way down the stairs, and Corny and 
Fan were at the foot, when, with a rush 
and a roar anda growl, a huge, shaggy 
black dog came tearing out of a door 
at the children. Corny and Fan 
screamed, and ran through the outer 
door, up the area-steps, into the yard, 
and the savage creature ran after them; 
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while Kitty was left quite alone, crouch- 
ing down against the banisters in an 
agony of fear. She heard the children’s 
screams and their footsteps, mingled 
with the angry growls of the dog, die 
away in the distance; and then there 
was an awful silence. Her poor heart 
‘beat as if it would burst through her 
breast, and she clung wildly to the rail- 
ing for shelter. What should she, what 
could she, do? She dared not for her 
life go up the stairs again, and wander 
through that great labyrinth of deserted 
rooms, seeking the way by which she 
came in; and, even if she should be 
able to find it, that terrible dog might 
be there to meet her. She dared not go 
a step farther down, for fear he might 
return at any instant, and roar and bite 
at her; and, even if she went down, 
how could she escape? In that great 
yard full of barrels, and piles of bricks, 
and heaps of earth, there might be a 
dozen such fierce beasts hidden away 
instead of one. Poor, naughty Kitty! 
It was not only the dog, big and cross 
as he was, that made her afraid: it was 
still more because she had been doing 
wrong; because she had a guilty heart 
in her breast: and there is nothing on 


earth so cowardly as a soul conscious. 


of sin. The Holy Word says, “-The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth ; but 
the righteous are bold as a lion.” And 
now Kitty was afraid of the very still- 
ness; she shivered at every shadow ; 
she trembled for very loneliness. To 
busy men and women, weary with the 
ceaseless labor of their life, and har- 
assed with its perplexing cares, silence, 
solitude, and darkness come like three 
angels of peace out of heaven, bringing 
rest, healing, and strength on their 
wings. They are to be loved and 
blessed, rather than feared. But Kitty’s 
heart of sin made every thing a terror 
to her. Once she thought she would go 
down into the basement, and grope her 
way along from room to room in search 
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of some other way out; but her cour- 
age failed, and she felt sick with fright, 
as she looked along the wide, dark hall, 
as far as her eyes could pierce the 
gloom, and saw cavern beyond cavern 
opening out on either side, each darker 
and more fearful to her.than the other. 
Her excited mind began to wonder what 
terrible things there might be in those 
dens of darkness; what worse and 
more savage creatures, perbaps, made 
their home there ; what creeping, crawl- 
ing things might live in the dampness 
and shadow. “Oh!” she thought, “if 
her mamma could only come to her, or 
her papa, or her nurse Mary, what 
would she not give?” She dared not 
scream; and her mamma could not hear 
her if she did: she did not even know 
where she was; she could not tell 
where to find her, if she wanted her. 
And the day would go by, with no din« 
ner, and no supper, and no prayers, and 
no good-night kiss; and the night would 
come, and here she would be all alone 
in this prison-place, with the darkness 
all around her, and that frightful dog 
somewhere in the blackness, behind or 
before or above. It seemed to her as if 
she had been here for hours already, 
— weary, weary hours; and she fancied 
she could see the heavy shadows grow- 
ing heavier and more dreary every min- 
ute. At last she rested her head against 
the banisters, and cried and® sobbed in 
an agony of terror and despair; but, in 
all her sobbing, she kept her little hands 
tight over her mouth to stifle in the 
sound, for fear that one breath of noise 
might show the cruel dog where she 
was. When she stopped after a while 
from sheer exhaustion, and all was still 
again, a faint sound struck her ear. At 
first, it made her start violently ; but 


presently she heard it again, and then 


she knew it was the voice of a man 
speaking somewhere, far off in the 
gloom of one of those basement-rooms. 
It came like a ray of sunlight to cheer 
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her. “Oh!” she thought, “the cross- 
est man is kinder than that-cruel dog. 
He would not hurt a poor little girl. I'll 
beg him not to. I’ll tellhim my mamma 
will love him if he don’t. 
help me!” So, gathering up all her 
courage, and walking softly on tip-toe, 
though her poor little trembling limbs 
could scarcely bear her weight, she stole 
down the stairs and along the hall. She 
could not help looking behind her every 
minute to see if the dog was coming, 
and before her with fright at the dark- 
ness, and stopping now and then in a 
vague terror of she knew not what; but 
finally she found her way to a room 
where two men were at work. She had 
come so softly, that they had not heard 
her; and now, as she stood there, 
clasping her little hands, her eyes 
streaming with tears, and her curls all 
tossed about her hot cheeks, one of 
them suddenly caught sight of her, and 
dropped his hammer in affright. 

“ Gracious!” said he: “where did 
that come from?” and, as the other 
laughed at him, he added, “She must 
have rained down, or sprouted up! 
What do you want, child ?” 

“ Oh, please,” said Kitty imploringly, 
“take me out into the light, and show 
me the way home!” 

“ Here’s' a fellow that will do it,” he 
answered as a third came into the 
room. ‘There, Jim, look after that 
young one!” 


“Oh! will you, please?” said Kitty.’ 


“T want to go home so much! [’ll 
never come here again and trouble you ! 
That dog is so dreadful! and it’s so dark 
here! and I’m so lost, so lost! My 
mamma’ll love you dearly if you are 
good to me; and I want to see her so 
much! Oh, take me, please /” 

“ That will I, right hearty,” responded 
the man in a pleasant tone. “ Never 
fear! I’ve a little maid at home, my- 
self, about the size of thee ; andI know 
what little maids like. Thee has hada 


I’m sure he'll . 
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hard time, lass ;” and he stooped, and 
wiped the tears away with the corner of 
her apron. 

“Now, then, up-a-daisy! thee shall 
have a ride home, my lamb;” and, so 
saying, he lifted her up in his strong 
arms, and she clasped her hands about 
his neck. ‘Where do thee live, lady- 
bird ?” he asked. 

“Up street,” said Kitty. 

“Ay, ay! I know where that is, 
right well. So thee were afraid of the 
dog, eh?” f 

“ Oh, very, very much!” said Kitty 
with a shiver of fear. “ Aren’t you?” 

“ Bless thee, child! I don’t mind him 
no more than a kitten. But he’s an 
ugly fellow. He shouldn’t be kept 
round to scare little maids. Did thee 
come alone?” 

“Oh, no! my cousins were with me, 
— Fan and Corny; but, you see, they 
got down stairs first, and he chased 
them out, and I was afraid to stir; and 
there I’ve been all this long, dreadful 
day!” 

‘ All day, eh? 
less it seemed so.” 
“We came for blocks,” said Kitty. 

“ Ay, there be rare ones up stairs, I 
warrant. Why don’t thee carry a mess 
home to play with?” 

“J don’t want any, thank you,” said 
Kitty with a blush. 

He looked sharply at her, and guessed 
pretty well the true state of things. 

“ Mother’ll make it all right, lass,” he 


Poor lamb! doubt- 


said ; “mother’ll make it right. “Do thee 
go straight to mother.” 
“JT want to,” said Kitty. “I'll tell 


her how good you are, and she will love 
you very much. You wouldn’t hurt a 
little lost girl for the world, would you ?” 
“God forbid,lass! It would take a 
cruel, hard heart to hurt such as thee, 
It would be like the slaughter of the 
innocents !” 
“Now set me down, please,” said 


Kitty. 
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“Is this where you live ?” he asked. 

“Not quite,” she said with another 
blush; “but I’d like to get down now, 
please. I know the way very well now, 
and thank you very much.” 

“Welcome, my lass! Go straight to 
mother: do thee mind, lassie ?”’ 

“Thank you,” said Kitty. ‘ Good- 
by! You are a very kind, good man.” 
And she walked slowly along; for her 
quick eyes had caught sight of Mary at 
the gate, just bringing out baby Jack in 

his little carriage for an airing. 
 “Where’s my mamma?” asked Kitty 
as soon as she was near enough. 

“Your mamma is out of some er- 
rands,” said Mary. “ But where in the 
world have you been, child? How you 
do look! Your face is as grimy as I 
don’t know what, and your apron is 
pot-black! You naughty, careless child! 
where “ave you been?” 

Kitty had meant to tell her mamma 
all about it: but Mary’s quick words 
frightened her; and, almost before she 
thought, she stammered out, — 

“To school!” 

“School, indeed!” said Mary. 
“What’s going on in school to make 
you look'so? You're not learning boot- 
blacking, are you? Are you sent home 
naughty ?” 

6c No.” 

“What makes you so early, then?” 

“School’s out,” stammered Kitty 
again. Lies grow, like nightshade-ber- 
ries, many in a cluster. 

“Out at this time! Kitty, I do be- 
lieve you are telling bad stories! It is 
only half-past eleven; and you wouldn’t 
be out till after twelve !” 

Poor Kitty could not speak. She felt 
that now her disgrace was complete: 
those horrid lies had sunk her fathoms 
deep in a sea of misery; and she crept 
up stairs to the nursery, and sat down 
in a chair, with her cheek against the 
window-sill. She was too utterly wretch- 
ed to cry: it seemed to her as if no- 
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body in the world had ever before borne 
such a weight of woe. She looked out 
upon the beautiful day: the sun shone, 
the birds sang, the sweet air blew softly, 
just as in the morning when she set out 
for school; but, oh! how changed for 
her! Then she was happy, good, be- 
loved, innocent; and mamma had kissed 
her, and called her an obedient little 
daughter: now an age of sin and mis- 
ery lay between her and that happy 
time, and an age of suffering too. The 
dreadful time upon the dark staircase, 
the frightful dog, the gloom of those 
dismal rooms, the nameless horrors that 
had seized her, her deceit, her disobe- 
dience, and lastly her downright lies to 
Mary crowning the whole, had all been 
crowded into that wretched time; and 
yet it was hardly twelve o’clock in the 
day! 

“Oh!” she thought to herself, “I 
shall be dreadfully punished ; but that’s 
no matter. I ought to be, I know. I 
want to be. But my mamma will feel 
so bad about me! My papa will be 
ashamed of me. I'll be called the great 
sinner among children: no good ones 
will play with me ; and God will be an- 
gry with me! O Fan, Fan!” she 
groaned in misery, “what will you say 
when you know your Kit is so horrid? 
Oh! perhaps it would have been better 
to let the big dog eat me; and people 
would have felt sorry then, and not have 
known my great sins. But I’m glad he 
didn’t ; for how could I go to heaven so 
bad and wicked? Oh! if mamma 
would only come! — if somebody would 
only come that I could tell!” 

Then suddenly there flashed into 
her mind the remembrance of that dear 
Friend, unseen, but ever near, often for- 
gotten, but never forgetting us, to whom 
she might tell all, and who could in 
turn forgive all, and cleanse each stain 
of sin. She threw herself upon her 
knees, and poured out all her heart in 
sobs and broken words. 


KITTY’S TRANSGRESSION, 


“O Jesus!” she cried, “I feel so 
badly, I don’t know what to say: you 
can’t know how badly, because you 
never were naughty when you were lit- 
tle. But I am the chief of sinners. I’ve 
done all the wrong things in the world 
in one morning. I don’t even know 
whether you are my Saviour any more: 
but you ave my papa’s and my mamma’s; 
and do please help me, because I am 
their little girl! Oh! please make me 
good. I don’t mind about that big 
black dog and the dark if you'll only 
make me a good child once more. Oh! 
forgive me: and do, Zo make me good, 
so that my papa won’t be ashamed of 
me, and so that my mamma will love me 
again; for I’m afraid she never, zever 
will!” And then Kitty felt herself lifted 
up by tender hands, and she was gath- 
ered close into her own mamma’s arms, 
with her head on mamma’s neck. Then 
Kitty sobbed out all her sorrow and sin 
and fright and misery; and her mamma 
clasped her tenderly to her heart, and 
cried with her. She had met Mary and 
the baby a moment after Kitty had come 
in; and, having heard Mary’s account, 
she followed Kitty to the nursery just in 
time to see her kneel down and to hear 
her penitent prayer. 

“OQ my Kitty!” she said at last, 
“¢the way of transgressors is hard.’ 
You have tried it, and proved it so, my 
poor lamb! ” 

“ But, mamma, why don’t you punish 
me? I want to have you. I ought to 
be punished.” 

“ Darling, I can’t tell what to do yet. 
I must think longer: you have suffered 
so much, my poor baby!” 

“But the dreadful lie, mamma, — the 
wicked, wicked lie! I’m afraid I won’t 
remember to be sorry enough if you 
don’t.” 

“My little Kitty! I feel as if God 
had been teaching you himself to-day. 
You have sinned greatly, and have been 
punished sorely: but I do believe that 
you are truly sorry; and I think, too, 
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that God will forgive you, and make you 
good again. Let us ask him to do so.” 

And, clasping her more closely in her 
arms, she prayed to God to forgive and 
bless her little penitent daughter. Her 
heart ached for all that her poor little 
girl had been through ; and, after the 
prayer was ended, she gently and ten- 
derly pointed out to her how all her 
pain and fear and sorrow and repeated 
sins had come from her frs¢ wrong step 
in the morning, from her frsf turning 
aside from the right path, which, seem- 
ing as if it were a little thing in the be- 
ginning, had finally brought upon her so 
much guilt and distress. 

Presently there came a knock at the 
nursery-door, and then Fan came run- 
ning in with great excitement. 

“Why, Kit!” she said, “I’m _ glad 
you're at home all safe and sound! 
Mamma said we were very thoughtless 
and naughty to leave you there alone; 
but we were just as scaretened as Jem- 
my Jedd. We ran right to school, and 
recess was over; and Miss Clark looked 
so strict at us, that Corny just gave her 
the note, and we didn’t dare say a word.” 

“QO Fan!” said Kitty, “Ive been so 
naughty !” 

“ No, you haven’t!” said Fan. “It 
was we ourselves, to leave you there 
where the dog was.” 

“Oh! it’s no matter about the dog, 
Fan; but I was so wicked to go! I 
ran away from school, and disobeyed 
my mamma, and told such horrid lies to 
Mary!” And Kitty’s tears flowed again 
at the thought of her misconduct. 

“ Did you get punished for it?” said 
Fan, screwing up her eyes tight to keep 
the tears back. Ae 

“Not yet.” And Kitty looked into 
her mother’s face with a trembling lip, 
but with eyes full of love and trust, 
confident that whatever she did would 
be right. 

“My mamma never does unless she 
has to; and I was so wicked, you know, 
Fan!” 


LET us pray the old year out. We 
do not mean, let us be present at some 
' midnight gathering for this purpose. 
We do not believe in such “times and 
seasons,” for two reasons. First, mid- 
night is the time for sleep. Second, it 
is intense formalism to devote to any 
calendar observance such earnestness 
as is implied in spending the night in 
prayer. Such fervor should spring from 
the special wants of the soul, and not 
from the almanac. “Cold mountains 
and the midnight air” did not witness 
any ritualism like that on the part of 
our Divine Master. 

Nevertheless, let us pray the old year 
out. We began it with a prayer: let us 
dismiss it with one. God grant that 
the seed sown and germinant this year 
may bear good fruit next year, and the 
next, and for ever ! 

Two of the germinant events of the 
year have been in the matter of travel 
and commerce. God bless the Pacific 
Railroad and the Suez Canal, and con- 
secrate them to the spread of Chris- 
tianity! Through the latter, wealth will 
go from West to East, and East to West: 
over the former, men will come, bring- 
ing the religion of the East to meet the 
religion of Jesus. 

Another germinant event, which has 
indeed begun to bear fruit before it has 
taken place, is the Papal Council. We 
write before it is held: but its power is 
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felt already, both within and without the 
Roman pale, — within, in the re-action 
which has liberated a Hyacinthe from 
the yoke; without, in an earnest awa- 
kening of Protestants to re-examine and 
re-affirm theircommon faith. May God 
turn to his glory the Papal Council of 
December, 1869 ! 

Every year, besides giving birth to 
its own events, broods over the events 
of the past year. So has 1869 brooded 
over the disestablishment cause in 
Great Britain and the struggling cause 
of libertyin Spain. Spain is not out of 
danger, and will not be for years. Yet 
daily is gospel-seed sown there. God . 
give it fruitage, and, if it be possible, 
save that unhappy country from the 
fruit of its own ways! 

Let us pray the old year out in think- 
ing of the course of our individual lives 
this past year. The year is not done 
with when its hours are gone. We may 
not pray for the dead ; but we may pray 
concerning their influence. So is it 
with the departed year. Its sins may 
yet be forgiven; its good habits may 
be strengthened ; its lessons be deeply 
imprinted; its knowledge become the 
nucleus of greater knowledge ; its Chris- 
tian activity the seed of greater and 
more joyful self-sacrifice; and its trials 
bring forth abundantly the “ peaceable 
fruit [i.e., harvest of peace] of righteous- 
ness.” Thankful for the past, let us 
remember that we can not altogether 
dismiss it, but must carry it with us. 
The past becomes the future: there- 
fore let us pray the old year out. 


SABBATH EVENING. 
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BUR EB. EXP Om T1LON IS: 


Matt. v.6: “Blessed are they which do hunger 
, and thirst after righteousness; for they shall be 
filled.”’ 

THE last word, “filled,” is cast in the 
same figurative mold as the words “ hun- 
ger and thirst.” Perhaps the transla- 
tion, “for they shall be fed,” would be a 
good one. How is this hunger after 
righteousness satisfied in the “kingdom 
of heaven”? Both by justification, 
which gives us Christ’s perfect right- 
eousness before the throne; and by 
sanctification, which gives us Christ 
within, —his righteousness mirrored in 
our hearts till its features are well 
stamped there. 

It is noticeable, that, in the Beatitudes, 
our Saviour keeps himself much in the 
background. By and by he says, “If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
and drink.” Guided by such declara- 
tions, we can fill out the unspoken truth 
in the beatitude before us thus: ‘“ Bless- 


ed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; for they shall be 
filled by coming unto me.” 


Phil. ii. 12: ‘* Work out your own salvation.” 


TuHIs does not mean, merely, Obtain, 
by work or effort, an interest in salva- 
tion; much less does it mean, Earn 
your own salvation by good works. 
Nor does it mean, Manifest, bring out 
to the world, your salvation by good 
works ; nor yet this, Elaborate, develop, 
perfect your salvation by Christian work. 
The word “out,” like the preposition 
which it translates, is intensive. The 
meaning seems to be, Make thorough 
work of your salvation; accomplish a 
full salvation. Why? Because, al- 
though you do it “ with [amid] fear and 
trembling,” there is a divine help 
pledged which is adequate. ‘It is God 
which worketh in you.” 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XLIX. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH L. 


1. WHO was intimately related to a 
family in Palestine, and yet never went 
to Palestine himself ? 

2. What flower is used to teach a 
lesson of faith ? 

3. Who suffered greatly from his 
choice of residence? 

4. What substance is one of the sym- 
bols of the purity of the inhabitants of 
heaven ? 

5. Under whatname is the crocodile 
described in the Book of Job ? 

6. What word in the Bible means 
sometimes to permit, and sometimes 
directly the opposite ? 

7. Whowas a publican before he was 
an apostle ? 

8. What is God? 


L. 
OUR MEMORY-CIRCLE, 


WE are afraid that it will not be much 
of a “recreation” to many of our read- 
ers to repeat the books of the Bible in 
their order. Let each family- group 
make the attempt, each meraber men- 
tioning only one at a time. 


LI." 


1. How many own brothers and sis- 
ters did Samuel have? 

2. Who was it that said, ‘““ We are as 
water spilt on the ground, which can not 
be gathered up again” ? 

3. Of whom _was it said, “ He hath 
wrought with God this day” ? 

4. Who said, “ Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Ashke- 
lon”? 
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LII. — BIBLE JOURNEYS.—NO. XII. 


ANSWERS. 

XLV. 
(1.) KisHon, Judges v. 21. (2.) 
KNEADING - TROUGHS, Exod. xii. 34. 


(3.) KorAu, Exod. vi. 16, 20, 21; xvi. 
1-3. (4.) KADEsH, Num. xiii. 26; xx. 1. 
EVs 


1 Kings ii. 28-35. 


XLVII. 


(1.) ELEAZAR, 2 Sam. xxiii. 10. (2.) 
2 Sam. ili. 15, 16. (3.) Three times, 
I Sam. xvi. 13; 2 Sam. ii. 4, v. 3. 


re 
it 


XLVIII. 


PAUL’s journey from Czsarea toward 
Rome, Acts xxvii. I, 14, 15, 18, 21-25, 


43, 44- 
XLIX. 


(t.) Genwixxxis48; (2;)) Matt. igg2ss 
(3.) Gen. xii."5-7. (4.) Rev. xix. 8. (5) 
Job xh, “\G.)y John six. 12°; -Rom aia: 
(7.) Luke v. 27. (8.) 1 John iv. 16. 

ils 


i.) Sam. Hi. 21. >(2.) 2" Samcxie 
14. (3.) 1 Sam. xiv. 45. (4.) 2 Sam. i. 
20. . 

Li. 


Matt. ii. 1-12; Luke ii. 8-20. 


